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. \T.BMSM Taies ufer^ wrUien m tbe interval of 
^llAitfmmf9*»iQ^%S^thAu^p^ 
i^ ^(xkom i^ are ifueriieil . 27ky emhwse ai Ae 
mmtk$esm»eaUmpiaiasfe^enUvkwl^Scoi' 
HAJEBfkfTjffwiikasdeciioni^iismanpieiuret^ 
and prominent points. Hoping been found w^id 
io the young Pereonfor whom the compilaHan woe 
madef they are now given tothePubUcy in the hope 
thai iheg mag he a mmrce of ituiruciion for others. 
The compilation, though professing to be only 
Tales f or Narraiivesjrom the Scottish Chronides, 
willy nevertheless^ be found to contain a general 
idea (fthe history (fthat Countryyfrom the period 
when it has general interest. 



11 PREFACE. 

The Compiler many here menium, tfuU, afler 
commencinff his task in a manner obvious to the 
most UmUed capacity ofuMch Ac Tale ofMac* 
beth is an example^ he was led to take a different 
view of the su!^ecty hy finding thai a style consi" 
derMy more deoaJted was more interesting to his 
juvenile reader. There is no harm^ hut on Ae con- 
trary there is heneftty in presenting a child uM 
ideas somewkai beyond his easy and immediaie 
conqntihension. The d^gwMes ihus offered^ if 
not too great or toofreqnenty sHmukOe curiosity^ 
and encourage exertion. 



Abbotsfokd^ 
^Oth Oct. 1827. 
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TO HUGH LITTLEJOHN, ESQ. 

Much resfvcted Sir, 

Although I have not yet arrived 
at the reverend period of life which may 
put me once more on a level with yours, 
yet I find myself already better pleased 
to seek an auditor of your agc^ who is 
usually tontented to hear the same story 
repeated twenty times over, than to at^ 
tempt instructing the more critical hear* 
ers among my contempMaric^^ that are 
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tlejohn. If you sliould grow wiser and 
better from what yoa read in this book, 
it will give great, pleasure to your very 
affectionate 



Geandfatheb. 
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TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 



CHAP. I. 



How Scotland and England came to be 
separate Kingdoms. 

Sngi»akd 18 tlie Bouiheni^ and Scodand is 
the nortbem part of the celebrated island 
oaUed Great Britain. England is greatly 
larger than Scotland, and the ground is. 
much richer, and produces better crops* 
There are alsika great, many more^ men in 
England, and both the gentlemen and the 
tountry people' sste richer, and have better 
food and clothing there than in Scotland. - 
: Scotland, on thexontrary, is full of hills, 
and huge moors and wildernesses, which 
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bear no com, and afford but little food for 
flocks of sheep or herds of cattle. But the 
level ground that lies along the great rivers 
is more fertile, and produces good crops. 
The natives of Scotland are accustomed to 
live more hardily in general than those of 
England. 

Now, as these two nations live in the dif- 
ferent ends of the same island, and are se- 
parated by large and stormy seas from other 
parts of the world, it seems natural that they 
should have been friendly to each other, and 
that they should have lived under the same 
government* Aoeordingly, about two Jimi- 
dred years ago, the King oS Scotland be- 
coming King of England^ lis I will tell yoa 
in another part of. this book, the two na- 
tions have eter sitkce then been joined into 
one great kingdom, whichvis called Great 
Britain. 

But, before this huppy union of England 
and Seotkiid, there wei'e many long, crudf 
and bloody wars, between tihie two nations ; 
and, far from helping or assisting emA dtber^ 
as became good neighbours and friends, they 
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did e^h other all the harm uid injury that 
the^jpoBsibly could, by inTading each other's 
terracries, killing their suhjects, biiming 
their towns, and taking their wives and 
children pnsoners. This lasted Tor many 
many hundred years, and I am about to tell 
you the reason why the land was so divided; 
A long time since, eighteen hundred years 
ago and more^ there was a brave and warlike 
people, called the Romans, who undertook 
to cmiquer the whole world, and subdue aU 
isountries, so as to make their own city of 
Rome 'the )iead of all the nations upon the 
face' of the earth. And after Conquering far 
and near, at last they came to Britain, uid 
made a great war upon the inhabitants, 
called the British, or Britons, whom they 
found living there. The Romans, who were 
a very brave people, and well armed, beat 
the British, and took possession of almost all 
the flat part of the island, which is now call- 
ed England, and also of a part of the south' 
of Scotland. But they could not make iJbeir 
way into the high nordiem mountains of 
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8p6tland> i^hece tfaey conH hardly get aiiy- 
tiling to feed their spLlieH^ and where they 
met with much opmisition from the inhabit 
fants. 

Then th6 wild people of Scotland, whom 
the Romans had hot been able to 8ubdae,biB^ 
l^n to eome down fibm thrihr mountains, and 
make inrteds upon %hat part of the cohhtry 
which hiMl been Con^quered by the Romans* 
' Theise people of fiootlanft t^d^e not one 
itation, but two, called the Scots and the 
Picts ; they often fought against efich other^ 
but diey always joined together against the 
Rdmans and the Britons, who Had been 
Subdued by them. At length, th^ Romans 
thought they would prevent these Picts'and 
Scots froin coming into the soiitheni part 
of Britiain, and hyidgf it waste. Fot this 
purpose, tfaey built a very )ong wall between 
the one side of the island and the olliel', so 
that none of the Scots or Pictii diould come 
into the country on the south side of the 
wal^ ai^ they made towers on the wall, and 
camps, with sddiel^^ from place to place ; 
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•o thati %i the least akrnijr ibe soldiers migki 
hastea to defend any part of the Tfrall wbieh 
was attacked* This first Roauun wail was 
built between the two great Friths of the 
Clyde and the Forth* just where the island 
of Britain is at the narrowest, and some 
parts of it are to be seen at this day. You 
can see it on the map. 

The wall defended the Britons for a tiin^ 
and the Scots and Picts were shut out from 
the jfine rich land* and enelosed within their 
own asonntains. But they \rere very much 
displeased with this| and assembled them- 
selvea in great numbenb 9xid dimbed over 
the wall in spite of all that the Romans oould 
do to oppose them. A man of the name of 
Grabame is said to have been the first sol- 

« 

diec who got metj and the common pc|cqple 
stUl call the remains of the wall Giahame's 
dike. 

Now th^ Romanst fiodio^ that tbia first 
wall could not keep out the Barbarians, (fov 
lo they called the Hcta and the l^ts,) 
(bought they would give up a large portion 
of the country to them, and perhaps it 
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migbt make them quiet. So they built s 

new wall, and a much, stronger one than 

the first, sixty miles farther back from the 

Picts and Scots. Yet theJBarbarians made 

as many furious attacks to get over this 

second wall- as ever they had ^ne to break 

through^the former. But the Roman boI-^ 

diers defended the second wall so well, that 

the Scots and Picts could not break through 

it, though they often came round die end 

of the wall by sea, in boats made of ox 

hides stretched upon hoops, landed on the 

other side, and did very much mischief. In 

the meantime, the poor Britons led a very. 

unhappy life ; for the Romans, when they 

subdued their country, had.takai away Bib 

their. arms, and they had lost the .habit of 

using them, or of defending themselvee^ and' 

trusted entirely to the protection of the Ro« 

mans. 

But-at this time great quarrels, and con- 
fusion, and wars, took place at Rome. So 
the Roman Emperor sent to the soldiers- 

whom he had : maintained in Britain^ and 

5 
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ordered that they shoold immediately return 
to their own country, and leave the Britons 
to defend their wall as well as they could, 
against their unruly and warlike neighbours, 
the Picts and Scots. The Roman soldiers 
were v^i*y sorry for the poor Britons, but 
they could do no more to help them than by 
repairing the wall of defence. They tliere- 
fore built it all up, and made it as strong 
as if it were quite new. And then they took 
to their ships, and left the island. 

After the departure of the Romans, the 
Britons w^e quite unable to protect the' 
wall against the Barbarians ; for, since their 
conquest by the Romans, they had become 
a weak and cowardly people. So the Picts 
and the' Scots waisted and destroyed their 
country, and took away their boys and girls 
to be slaves, and seized upon their sheep, 
and upon their' cattle, ' and burnt their 
houses, and did them every sort of mischief. 
Thus at last the Britons, finding themselves 
quite unable to resist these barbarous peo- 
ple, invited into Britain to their assistance 

VOL. r. B 
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a number of men from Germany, wlio were 
called Anglo-Saxons. Now, these were a 
very brave and'warlUce people^ and they 
came in their ships from Germany, and 
landed in the south part of Britaiti, and 
hel|)ed the Britons to fight with the Scots 
and Plots, alid drove them baek again into 
the hills and fastnesiiids of their own eoun** 
try, to the north of the wall wbkk th^ B<h 
mans built ; and they were never afterwalrdv 
so troublesome to their n^hbotlrs* 

But the Britons were not much the' bet- 
ter for the defeat of their northern enemies ; 
for the Saxons, when they had eome into 
Britain, and saw what a beautiful rich conn-* 
try it was, and how the people wefe not 
aMe to defend it, rescdved to take the land 
to themsdves, and to make the BritouA 
their slaves and servants. The Britons were 
very unwilling to have their country taken 
from them by the people they had called in 
to hdp them, and so strove to oppose them ; 
but the Saxons were stroi^r and more 
than ihey, and defeated them so 
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afteoy that they al last gut iMmtenon of 
all tbe let^l and flat land iti th* motik part 
mof Britain. However, tlie brayest plrt of 
the BritoniB fled into a ywj hilly part of 
Britain^ which is ealled Wides, and there 
they defended thtaiselVes against the Sax« 
ons for a gxeit niany years ; and thrir de«- 
seendaats still speak the ancient British Ian* 
g;nage, called Welsh. In the meantime^ Out 
Anglo-Satens spread themselves through* 
oat all the sonth part of Britain^ and the 
name of the oeuntlry was changed, and it 
vnm iago longer called Britain, but Englai^d ; 
which means the land of the Anglo-Saacons, 
who had eonqueiied it. V^ 

While the Saxons And Britons were thus 
fighting together, the Sbots and tbe Picts, 
after they had been driven back behind the 
RoBdanwal^ aisoqaarrelled and fought be* 
tween themselves i and at last, after a great 
many battles, the Seots^got completely the 
bettec of the Picts. The common -people 
say that the Scots destroyed them entirely ; 
but I think it is not likely that they could 
kill such great tmAdbers of people. Yet it is 
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certoiD they mtist hkve sldn many, ioid dii-» 
yen others eat of the cotiiitiy, and made thv 
rest their servants and slaves ; at least the . 
Picts were never. heard of in history after 
these great defeats, and the Scots gave their 
own naine to the north part of Britain, as thcF 
Angles, or Anglo-Saxons, did to the south 
part : and so came the name of Scotland, the 
land of the Scots; and England, the land 
of the English.^ The two kii^oms were 
divided from each other, first by the river 
Tweed, then by a great range of hills and 
wildernesses, and then by a branch of the 
I9ea called the Frith of Solway* The divi'^^ 
sion is not very far from the old Roman 
wslL The wall itself has been long suffered 
to go to ruins; but, as I have already said^ 
there are some parts of it still standing, and 
it is curious to see how it runs as straight as 
an arrow over high hills, and through great 
bogs and m<|rasfes. 

You see, therefore, that Britain wag divir 
ded between three different nations, who were 
ienemies to each other. — There was Eng«> 
land, which was the richest and best part 
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of the isknd, aod which wak mhMUsA by 
ihe Eiiglisfa. Then there was Seotland, full 
of hills and great lakes, and £fficult and 
dangerous precipces, wild heaths, and gt^eat 
'morasses* This country was inhabited by 
the Scots, or Scottish men. And there was 
Wale% where 'the remains of the anient 
Britiah had fled, to obtain safety frcHoa the 
Saxens* 

The Wdsh defended their qonntry for a 
long tim^ bht the English got pooession of 
it at Ust. Bui they weiie not able to be- 
eooie masters of Seotiind, though they iriM 
it very often. The hrocduntrieisii^re under 
diffn'ont hheig^ whO|.ibi2ght tc^ther very 
oflcm and Very deoMratdy ; ttnd thus yoa 
see the reason why Bnglabd and Scotland^ 
though makingparts of the same island^ were 
lor a long time great enemSes to eaeh olfaen 
I^pa will duow you the two eountries on the 
0iap, and yon must tidce notice howSeoHand 
IS all full of Mils, and wild mofxu eotetei, 
with heather. — ^Bat now I think uponi it| Mr 
Hugh Littlejohn is a traTeUer^ and has seen 
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Scotland and England 'too witU^ bk 'own 
eyas. However, it will do no harm to look 
at the map* 

The English are very fond of their fine 
country; they call it Old England, and 
think it the finest land that the sun shinel^ 
upon. And the Scots are also very proud 
of their own country, with its great lakes 
and mountains ; and, in the old language of 
the country, they call it <^ The land of the 
lakes and mountuns, and the brave ionen f* 
and often, also, the Land of Cakes, because 
the people live a good deal upon cakes made 
of oatmeal, instead of wheaten bread. Bui 
both England and Scotland are now parte 
of the same kingdom, and there is no use in 
asking which is the best country, or has the 
bravei^t men. 

This is but a dull chapter, Mr Litdejohn. 
But as we are to tell many stories about 
Scotland and England, it is best to learn 
what sort of countries we are talking abouli 
The next story shall be mbre entertaining.^ 
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CHAP. II. 



The Story ^MatAeth. 



,: Soon after the Scots and Picts had be* 
4M>iQe one people, as I told you before, there 
was a King of Scotland called Duncan, a 
:very good old man. He had two sons ; one 
was called Malcolm, and the other Donald^r 
Jbane. But King Dancan was too old to 
lead out his army to battle, and his sons 
were too young to help. him. 
. At this time Scotland, and indeed France 
and England, and all the other countries of 
jBurope, wer^ much harassed by the Danesw 
These were a very fierce^ warlikci, people^ 
who sailed, fr<mi dne. place to another an4 

V 
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landed their armies on the coast, burning 
and destroying everything wherever they 
came. They were heathens, and did not 
believe in the Bible, but thought of nothing 
but battle and slaughter, and making plun- 
der. When they came to countries where 
the inhabitants were cowardly, they took 
possession of the land, as I told you the 
Saxons took possession of Britain. Atoth^ 
times, they landed with their soldiers, took 
what spoil they could find, burned the 
houses, and then got on board, hoisted sidlsy 
and away iqgain. They did so mcieh mis«> 
chief, that people put up prayers to Grod ia 
the churches to deliver them from the nq^c 
of the Danes. 

Now, it happened in King Donean^s time^ 
that a great fleet of these^ Danes came t^ 
Scotland and landed their men 14 Fife, and 
threatened to take possession of thai; ^o- 
vince. So a numerous Scottish army wss 
levied to go to fight with them. The JiLing^ 
as I UAd you, was too <dd to command his 
army, and bis sons were too young. 60 he 

7 
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4Beix€ oat one of his'iiear relattbn^^ who wa6 
.called Macbeth; he was son of Fiiiel, whe 
was Thane, as it was called, of Glainis, The 
goTiemors of ptorinces were at that time^ 
in Scotland, called Thanes ; they were afteiw 
'wards termed Earls; > 

This Macbeth, who was a brave sol&ei^ 
'pnt'hunself at the head of the Scottish army^ 
and marched against the Danes. And. he 
carried with him a relation of bb own, call- 
ed Banqno, who was Thane of Lochaber, 
.and was also a very braTe man. So there 
;was a great battle fought between the Danes 
and the Sects, and Macbeth and Banquo 
.defeated the Danes, and drove them back 
to their ships, leaving a great many of their 
soldiers both hilled and wounded. Then 
.Macbeth and his army marched back to a 
:town in the North of Scotland, called For- 
res, rejoicing on account of their victory. ^ 
Now there lived at this time three old 
, women in the. town of Forres, whom peo- 
*; pie thought were witches, and supposed they 
'fonld tell what was to eome.to pass. No- 
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body would b^eve siich folly now-a^^dny^ 
except low and ignorant crefttures, saoh as 
those who consult gipeies in order to ha^e 
their fortunes told ; but in those early times 
the people were much mote ignorant^ and 
even great men, like Macbeth, befieved 
that such persons as these witdhes of Forres 
could tell what was to come to pass after- 
wards, and listened to the nonsense they 
tdLd them, as if the old women had really 
been prophetesses. ,The old women saw 
that they were respedted and feared, so that 
they were tempted to impose upon people, 
by pretending to tell what was to happen 
to them, and they got presents for doing so. 
So the three old women went and stood by 
the wayside, in a great moor or heath near 
Forres, and waited till Macbeth came up. 
And then, stepping before him as he was 
marching at the head of his soldiers, the first 
woman said, ^^ All hail, Macbeth — ^hail to 
thee. Thane of Glamis." The second said, 
<^ All hail, Macbeth — ^hail to thee, Thane of 
Cawdor." Then the third, wishing io pay 
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him a higher compliment than the other 
two, said, ^^ All hail, Macbeth, that shall be 
King of Scotland.'' Macbeth was very much 
surprised to hear them give him these titles ; 
and while he was wondering what they could 
mean, Banquo stepped forward, and asked 
them whether they had nothing to tell about 
him as well as about Macbeth. And they said 
that he should not be so great as Macbeth, 
bi^t that though be himself should never be 
a kipg} yet his childt^n should succeed to 
the throne of Scotland, and be kings for a 
great n^^n^ber of yean^. 

Before Macbeth was recovered from his 
surprise, there came a messenger to tell him 
tibat his father was dead, so that he was be- 
come Thane of Glamis by inheritance. And 
there came a second messenger from the 
King, to thank Macbeth for the great, vic- 
tory over the Danes, and tell him that the 
Thane of Gawdor had rebelled against the 
ICing, and that the King had taken his office 
from him, and had sent to make Macbeth 
Thane of Cawdor as well as Glamis. Thus 
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the two first old women seemed to be right 
ih giving him these two titles. I dare say 
they knew something of the death of Mae- 
beth's father, and that the government of 
Cawdor was intended for Macbeth, though 
he had not heard of it. 
^ However, Macbeth seeing a part of their 
words come to be true, began to think how 
he was to bring the rest to pass, and make 
himself King, as well as Thane of Glamis 
tad Cawdor. And Macbeth had. a wife^ 
who was a very ambitious wicked woman, 
and when she found *out that her husband 
thought of raising himself up to be King of 
Scotland, she encouraged him by all means 
in her power, and persuaded him that the 
only way to get possession of the crown was 
fo kill the good old king, Duncan. Mac- 
beth was very unwilling to commit so great 
A crime, for he knew what a goo^ king 
Duncan had been, and he recollected how 
he was his relation, and had been always 
very kind to him, and had intrusted him 
with* the command of his army, and had 
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bestowed on him the government or Thane- 
dom of Cawdor. Bat his wife continued 
tielling him what a foolish cowardly thing 
it was in him not to take the opportunity of 
making himself King, when it was in his 
• power to gain what the witches promised 
him. So the wicked advice of his wife, and 
the prophet y of these wretched old women, 
at last brought Macbeth to think of mur- 
dering his King and his friend. The way 
in which he accomplished bis crime, made 
it still more abominable. 

Macbeth invited Duncan to come to visit 
him, at a great castle near Inverness ; and 
the goad King) who had no suspicions of his 
kinsman, accepted the invitation very wil- 
lingly. Macbeth and his lady received the 
&ing and all his ref i|ae with much appear- 
ance of joy, and made a great feast, as a 
subject Would do to make his King wel- 
<^ome. About the middle of the night, the 
King desired to go to his apartment, and 
Macbeth conducted him to a fine room, 
irhich had beeir prepared for him. 'Nt>w, 

VOL. I. c 
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it was the custom, in those bat bwous times, 
that wherever the King slq[)t, two ani;ied 
men slept in the same chamber, in order 
to defend his person, in case he should be 
attacked by any one during the night. But^ 
the wicked Lady Macbeth had made these 
two watchmen drink a great deal of wine, 
and had besides put some driMjs into the 
liquoir, so that when they went to the King's 
apartment they both fell asleep, and slept so 
soundly, that nothing could awaken them« 
Then the cruel Macbeth came into King 
Duncan's bed-room about two in the morn- 
ing. It was a terrible stormy night ; but 
the noise of the wind and of the thunder 
could not awaken the King, as he was old 
and weary with his journey ; neither could 
it aWaken the two sentinels. They all slept 
soundly. So Macbeth having come into the 
room, and stepped gently over the floor, he 
took the two dg](8 which belonged to the sen- 
tinels, and stabbed poor old King Duncan 
to the heart, and that so effectually, that he 
died without {^ving ef en a groan. Theu 
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IMhebeth put tlie bloody daggers into the 
hands of the sentinels, and be daubed their 
ikicee over with blood, that it might appear 
as if they had committed the murder. Mac- 
beth was frightened at what he had done, 
bnt his wife made him wash his hands and 
go to bed* 

Barly in the morning, the nobles and 
gentlemen' who attended on the King, as- 
sembled in the great hall of the castle, and 
there they began to talk of what a dreadful 
storm it had been the n^ht before. But 
Macbeth could scarcely understand what 
they said, for he was thinking on something 
much worse and more irightful than the 
st6rm, and was wondering wjiat would be 
siad when they heard of the murder. They 
wmted for some time, but finding the King 
did not come from his apartment, one of the 
noblemen went to see whether he was well 
or not. But when he came into the room, 
he found poor King Duncan lying stiff, and 
cold, and bloody, and the two sentinels, 
with their dirks or daggers covered with 
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'blpoA both fast asleep. As soon as the Scof- 
tish nobles saw this terrible sight, they wer0 
greatly astonished and enraged ; and Mac* 
betk made believe as if he were more enr 
j*aged than any of them, and, drawing hi$^ 
sword, before any .one could prevent him» 
he killed the two attendants of the Kinff 
whorsIe]pt in the bed-chamber, pretending 
to tjhink they bad been guilty of murdering 
King Duncan. 

When Malcolm and Donaldbane, the two 
sons of the good King, saw their father slain 
in this strange manner within Macbeth'^ 
castle, they became afraid that they might 
be put to death likewise, and fled awa:y out 
of Scotland; for notwithstanding all the 
excuses which he could make, they still be^ 
lieved that Macbeth had killed their father. 
Do^l^ane fled into some distant islands, 
but Malcolm, the eldest son of Duncan, 
.went to the court of England, wher^ he 
. begged for assistance from the English King, 
,to place him, on the throne of Scotland as 
;bis,fathej*'s successor. . 



./ 
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la the meantime^ Madb^h took poBsession 
of the kiDgdom of Scotland, and thus all his 
wicked wishes seemed to be fulfilled* But 
he was not happy. He began to reflect how 
wicked he had been in killing his friend and' 
benefactor, and how some other person, as 
ambitious as he was himself, might do the 
same thing to hiin. He remembered, to4, 
that the old women had said, that the chil- 
dren of Banquo should succeed to the throne 
after his death, and therefore he concluded 
that Banquo might be tempted to e<mspire 
against him, ias he had himself done against 
King Duncan* The wicked always think 
other people are as bad as themselves. In 
order to prevent this supposed danger, he 
hired ruffians to watcli in a wood, where 
Bailqno and his son Fiance sometimes used 
to walk in the evenii^, with instructions to 
attack them^ and kiU both father and son. 
The villains did as they were ordered by 
Macbeth ; but while they were killing Ban- 
quo, the boy Fleance made his escape from 
their wicked hands, and fled from ScoUand 

c2 
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into Wales.' And Hm said, that long afffier- 
wards, his children came to possiess the Scotr 
tish crown. • ' / 

Macbeth was not the more happy that he 
had shiin his brave friend and cousin Ban- 
quo.^ He knew that men began to saspec;t 
fthe wicked deeds which he had done, and 
Jie was constantly afraid that some one 
-would put him to death as he had done his 
old soyereigh, or that Malcolm would obr 
tain assistance from the King of England^ 
fand come to make war against him, and. 
.take from him the Scottish kingdom. So^ 
in this great perplexity of mind, he thought 
'he would go to the old women, whose words 
had first put into hi^mind the desire of be^ 
coming a king. It is to be supposed, tha^ 
be offered them presents, and that they 
were cunning enough to study how to give 
bim some answer, which should make him 
continue in the bg^ief that they could pro^ 
phesy what was to happen in future times. 
So they answered to him that he should not 
Ibe conquered or lose the crown of Scotlancb 
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uiitil a great forest, called Biiiiam Wood*, 

should come to attack him in a strong cas^ 

tie situated on a high hill called Dunsinanok 

Now, the hill of Dunsinane is upon the one 

side of a valley, and the forest of Bimam is 

upon the other. There are twelve miles dis- 

itancebetwixtthem, andbesidesthat^Macbeth 

/thought.it was impossible thatthe trees could 

.ever come to the assault of the castle. He 

^therefore resolved to fortify his castle on the 

hill of Dunsinane very strongly, as being a 

.place in which he would always be sure to 

be safe. For this.purposQ he caused all his 

great nobility and Thanes to send in stones, 

^and wood, and other things wanted in build* 

'ing, and to drag them with oxen up to the 

^top of the steep hill where he was building 

;the castle. . 

' Now, among other nobles who were obli- 

^ged to send oxen, and horsei^ and malte- 

Is, to this laborious work, was one called 

sduiF, the Thane of Fife. Macbeth was 

afraid of this Thane, for he was very powet^ 

xful, and was accounted both'brave and wise;; 
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and Miadbeth tfaottght hexirould most probably 
join with Prinoe Malcolm, if ever he shoald 
oome from England with an army. The 
King, therefore, had a private hatred against 
the Thane of Fife, which he kept ooncealed 
from all men, until he should have some 
opportunity of putting him to death as he 
had done Duncan and Banquo. Macduff, 
on his part, kept upon his giiard, and went 
to the King's court as seldom as he could, 
thinking himself never safe unless while in 
his own castle of Kennoway, which is on 
the coast of Fife, near to the mouth of the 
Frith of Forth. 

It happened, however, that the King had 
summoned several of his nobles, and Mao- 
duff, the Thane of Fife, amongst others, to 
attend him at his new castle of Dunsinane ; 
and they were all obliged to come, none 
-dared stay behind. Now, the King was to 
l^ve the nobles a great entertainment, and 
ipeparations ware made for it. Inthemean- 
time, Macbeth rode out with a few attei^d- 
ants, to see the oxen drag the wood and the 



\ 
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fifonfesiip the hill, for elilarghi^ atid ^trengfh.- 
ening'the Castle. So they saw most of the 
ox«a trudgJAg up the hill with great diffi. 
culty^ for tne ascent is very ste^p, and the 
burdens were heavy, and the weather was ex«- 
4remely hot. At length Macbeth saw a pair 
•^f oxen so tired that they could go nofitr^ 
tther np the hill, but fell down under their 
load. Then the King was yery angry, and 
•demanded to know who it was among his 
Thanes that' had sent oxen so weak and so 
unfit for labour, when he had so much, work 
for them to do. Some one replied that the 
oxen belonged to Macduff, the Thane of 
Fife. ^< Then," said the King in great an^ 
ger, ^^ since the Thane of Fife sends sucii 
worthless cattle as these' to do mylaboui^ 
.1 will put' his own neck into the yoke, and 
.make hiin drag the burdens himself.'.' ! 
, There was a .friend of Macduff who heard 
these angry expressions of the.Sang^ and 
hastened to communicate them to the Thane 
•of Fife, who was walking in the hall of the 
.King's castle while dinner was preparing. 
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The instmit ibat Maodnff hc^ord what th« 
King had said, he knew ha had no time to 
lose in making his escape; for whenever 
Maoheth threatened to do mischief to any 
one, he was sure to keep his word. 

So Macduff snatched up from the table h 
loaf of bread, called for his horses and his 
servants, and was gafioping back to his own 
province of Fife before Macbetih and thb 
rest of the nobility were returned to the 
eastle* The first question which the King 
asked was, what had become of Macduff? 
and being informed thaut he Irad fled finom 
Dunsinane^ he ordered a body of hisgtords 
to attend him, and mounted on horseback 
Idmself to pursue the Thane, with the pur«> 
pose of puttii^ him to death. 

. Macduff, in the meantime^ fled as fast ae 
horses' feet could carry him ; but be was so 
ill provided with money foir his expenses, 
that, when he came to the great ferry over 
the river Tay, he had nothing to give to the 
boatmen who took him across, excepting the 
loaf of bread which he had taken from the 
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King's table. The place was eaHed, for a 
lopg time tiftenrards^ tbe Ferry of the 
Leaf. 

When Macduff got into his province of 
Fife, which is on the other side of the Tay» 
he rode on. faster than before, towards his 
own castle of Kennoway, which, as I told 
you, sta^nds. close by the sea-side ; and when 
he reached it, the King and his guards were 
not far behind him. ]!|Iacduff ordered his 
wife to shut the gates of the castle, draw 
up the drawbri^e, and on no account to 
permi| the King or any of his soldiers to 
enter. In the meantimet l^o went to Ae small 
harhonr belonging to the castle, and caused 
a ship which was lying there to be fitted out 
for sea in all haste^ and go ton board hinv 
self, in order to escape from Macbeth. 

In the meantime, Macbeth iiummoned the 
lady to surrender the castle, and to deliver 
up her husband. But Lady Macduff^ who was 
a wise and a brave woman, made many ex- 
cuses and delays^ until she knew that her 
husband was safely on board the ship, and 
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bftd sailed from* the haf*l>6ur. Then she 
gpoke boldly from the wall of the caeftle to 
the KiDg, who was standing before the gate 
still demanding entrance, with many threats 
of what he would do if Macduff was not 
given up to him. 

" Do you see," she said, " yon white sail 
upon the sea? Yonder goes Macduff to the 
Court of England. You will never see him 
again, till he comes back with young Prince 
Malcolm to pull you down from the throne, 
find- to put you to death. You will never be- 
lible to put your yoke, as you threatened, on 
the Thane of Fife's neck." 
' Some say that Macbeth was so much in- 
censed at this bold answer, that he and his 
guards attacked the Casde and took it, kill- 
ing the brave lady and all whom they found' 
fhere.'^ But others say, and I believe more 
truly, that the King, seeing that the Castle 
of Kennoway was very strong, and that 
Macduff had escaped from him, and was 
embarked' for England,- departed back to 
Dunsinand without attempting to take Mac^ 
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dnflTs Gaslle o^ KetnHjmty* The ndm of 
tbe CfMtle are atiSl to be seen. 

There reigned at that time in England a 
very good King, called Edirard the Con-^ 
fesgor. I told yon that Prince Malcolm, 
the son of Duncan, was at his conrt solicit^ 
{ngsBflistance to recorer the Scottish throne. 
The arriyal of Maeduff greatly aided the 
aaeeess of his petition ; for the English King 
knew that Macduff was a brave and a wise 
tnan. As he assured Edward that the Soots 
w^feiited of the cruel Macbeth, and would 
Join Prince IVfalcolm if he Were to enter 
Scotland at the head of an army, the King 
Ordered a great warriei^ called Si ward, Earl 
df NorthiAnberland, to enter Sootland with 
an aittry, and assist Prifnce Mialeola in the 
Recovery of his father's crown. ^ ' 

Then it happened as Macduff htti • sidd$ 
lor the Scottish thanes aidd noble» would 
not fight for Msicbeth, boft joined Prince 
Malcolm and Afiaednff agidnst him ; so that 
at length he shut himself up in his castle of 
DiiBsinane, where be tho«^;bt himself safe, 
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according to th^ old women's prophecy, nii-i 
til fiirnam T\^ood should come against him* 
He boasted of this to bis followers, and en- 
couraged them to make a valiant def^Mice^ 
assuring them of certain victory. At this 
time Malcolm and Macduff were come as £ax 
as Bimam Wood, and lay encamped there 
with their army. The next morning, when 
ihey were to march across the broad valley 
to attack the castle of Dunsinane^ Macduff 
advised that every soldier should cut down 
a bough of a tree and carry it in his handy 
that the enemy might not be able to see how 
many men were coming against them. 

]No w, the sentinel who stood on Macbeth'a 
Qigtle-wall, when he saw all these branchea 
which the soldiers of Prince Malcolm car- 
ried, ran to the King, and informed him 
that the Wood of Bimam was moving to- 
wards the castle of Dunsinane. The King 
at first called him a liar, and threatened to 
put him to death ; but when he looked fronr 
the walls himself, and saw the appearance 
of a forest approaching from. Bimam, he 
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knew the hour af his destruction was come. 
His followers, too, began to be disheartened, 
and to fly from the Castle, seeing their mas- 
ter lad lost all hopes. 

Macbeth, however^ recolTected his own 
bravery, and saSied desperately out at the 
head of the few followers who remained 
faithful to him. He was lolled after a fu- 
rious resistance, fighting band to hand with 
Macduff in the thick of the battle. Prince 
Malcolm mounted the throne of Scotland, 
and reigned long and prosperously. He 
rewarded -Macduff by declaring that his de- 
scennnt should lead the vawuard of the 
Scottii^h army in battle, and place the crown 
tin. the King's head at the cerc^obj of Co«- 
rcnaiion. King Malcolm also cr^ted the 
'AkAea of Scotland Earls, after the tkle 
adopted in the Court of England. 
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The Feudal System, ipid the N'omum 

Conquest^ . 

• . ^ ft . . 

' Tas eottdttct of Edwoi^ ihe ConfeisBoi^ 
King pf England» in the story of JMhqbeth^ 
was very generous and noble. He sent » 
Ifirge army and his general ;Siward to as-* 
m»t to dethrone the tyrant Maebeth, and to 
place ]Mblcolni9 the son ci Hie murdered 
mpg Duncan, upon the throne ; and we 
have seen bow, with assistance. of Macduff, 
they fortuilately succeeded. But K}ng Ed* 
ward never thought of taking any part of 
Scotland to himself in the confusion occa- 
sioned by the invasion ; for he was a good 
man, and was not ambitious or covetous of 
what did not belong to him. It had been 
well both for England and Scotland that 
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there had been more such good and mode- 
rate kings, as it would have prevented many 
great quarrels, long wars, and terrible blood^ 
shed. 

' Bat good King Edward the Confessor did 
not leave any children to succeed him on the 
throne. He was succeeded by a king called 
Harold, who was the last monarch of the 
Saxon race that ever reigned in England. 
The Saxons, you recollect, had conquered 
the Britons, and now there came a new ene* 
my to attack the Saxons* These were the 
Normans, a people who came from France, 
but were not ori^nally Frenchmen. Their 
fi>re&thers were a colony of those Northern 
litwlrifi^ wh<Mn we mentioned before as plui^ 
dmng all the sea-coasts whioh promht^ed 
them any booty. They were frequently call^ 
ed Nortttnen or Nof mans. A large body (^ 
ihem landed on the north part of Eranoe^ 
and compelled the King of that counlary to 
yield up to them the possession of a largo 
territory, or province^ called Neustria, the 
name of which was changed to Norman-* 
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4]f$ wJite it booaifcie tb^ ^operty of thcs^ 

Was goyetuM by- th^ Norman chief, wbo 
was called a Duke, from a Latin wor4 sig? 
idfytBg ^ genera). He ex^reiied dll tbe 
fowev& df It king wHbin bi$ dominions of 
Normandyt but, in coiyuderation of }m b^t 
ing pQsmismd of a part of tbe territories of 
France, be acknowledged the king of thai 
emnivy for hi^ sovereign^ mi beeame what 
was called his vassal* ^t.. 

This oonnexipn of a king as ^oyereignf 
>rith his piiQces and great men as vassalfif, 
9lust be. attended tp and understood, in or^^ 
4er that you may comprehend the bistorji 
which follows* A great king, or soyereign 
princei gayte/laiige proyinc^% pr grantd of 
land, to bis 4ukes» earls, .and noblemen^ 
^d each of tbj^iu possessed nearly as muel^ 
power, tvfjijhin his own disjtrict, as the king 
4|d\iu the-;r^st pf his dominious* But ^thei^ 
therv&9|ial» whether duke, earl^ or lord, or 
whfttsoeyer be;.^^ ;wa8 obliged, to como 
wjith a certain number of , men to afu^st the 
sovereign, when he was engaged in war ; 
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a» jt in tfme of peiiee^ be wn^ bMnd to ati 
tead on bis court wheu summonedj and dp 
homage to hiai-*-that is» aekuowledge thal^ 
b# was his master and Uege lord* In like 
maancori the vassals of the crown» as they^, 
irere called, divided the lands which thst 
king had given them into estates, which they^ 
bestowed on knights and gentlemen, whom. 
they thought fitted to follow them in war» 
and to attend them in peace ; £6r theyj too^ 
held courts, and administered justice^ each 
in his own province. Then the knights and 
gentlemen, who had these, estates from th^ 
great nobles, distributed the property among 
an inferior class of proprietors, some of 
whom cultivated the Jand themselye^ and 
otha-a by means of husbandmcm and pean 
sants^ who were treated as a sort of slaves^ 
beingbougfatand sold like brnte beasts, fiong 
with the farms which they laboured', 
< Thus, when a great king, like that o£ 
France or England, went to war, he saA'^ 
montd all his crown vassals to attend him^ 
with the number of armed mencorrespoiadn 
ing to his Fief, as it was called, that is, the 
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territory which had been granted to each of 
them. The prince, duke, or earl, in order 
to obey the summons, called upon all the 
gentlemen to whom he had given estates, to 
attend his standard with their followers in 
arms. The gentlemen, in their turn, called 
on the Franklins, a lower order of gentry^ 
and upon the peasants, and thus the whole 
force of the kingdom was assembled in one 
a^ay. This sys^m of holding lands for 
military service, mat is, for fighting for the 
sovereign when called upon, was called the 
Fettbal System. It was general through 
all Europe for a great many ages. ^ 

Bed; as many of these great crown vas-^ 
sals, as, for example, the Dukes of Nor-< 
mandy, became extremely powerful, they 
were in the custom of making peace and 
war at their own hand, without the know^ 
ledge or consent of the King of France, their 
sovereign. In the same manner, the vassals 
of these great dukes and princes frequently 
made war on each other, for war was the 
business of every one ; while the poor bonds- 
num, who cultivated the ground, was sub- 
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jected to the grMtest harapliip% and plim- 
dered and ill-trealed by vhi^heter nidh had 
the better. The nobles and gentlemen fought 
on horseback, arrayed in armour of steely 
rkhly ornamented with gold and silver, and 
w^e called knights or squires. They Used 
long lances, ivith which they rode fi^cely 
agaioBt each other, and swords^ and clubs 09 
maces, to fi^t hand to haudt whett lihe lance 
was broken. Inferior peri^ons fought on foot^ 
and were arni^ with bows ^nd arrows, 
which, according to their ^rm^ were cdlled 
lohg-bbWa or cro8s»bow«, and served to Idll 
men at a distance, instead of guns and caur 
non, which wei^ not then invented. The 
poor husbandmen were obliged to come to 
the field of battle with such arms as they 
had, and it was no uncommon thing to see 
a few of theJse knights and squires ride oyer 
and put to flight many hundreds of them ; for 
the gentry were armed iti complete armoury 
so that they couldreceive little hurt, aiid th<er 
poor peasants had 6carj?e cWtbes aufficient 
to cover them. You mdy see coats of thi 
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ancient armour preserved in the Tower of 
London and elsewhere, as matters of coHh 

there was scarcely any law, but the strong 
took everything from the weak at their plea* 
sure ; for as almost all the inhabitants of the 
country were obliged to be soldiers, it na« 
." f urally followed that they were engaged in 
continual fighting. 

f The great crown-vassals, in particular,: 
made constant war upon one another, and 
sometimes npon the sovereign himself^ 
though to do so was to fonfeit their fiefs, or 
the territories which he had bestowed upon 
them. But they took the opportunity, when 
they were tolerably certain that he would 
not have strength sufficient to punish them. 
In short, no one could maintain his right 
longer than he had the power of defending 
it ; and this induced the more poor and help- 
less to throw themselves under the protec- 
tion of the brave and powerful — acknow- 
ledge themselves their vassals and subjects^ 
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«nd do hoJhage to them, ia order that they 
might obtain their safeguard. ^ 

While things were in this state, Williamj^ 
the Duke of Normandy, and the leader of 
that valiant people, whose ancestors had 
-conquered that province, began, upon the 
death of good King Edward the Confessor^ 
to consider the season as favourable for an 
attempt to conquer the wealthy kingdom of 
England. He pretended King Edward had 
named him his heir ;5but his surest reliance 
was upon a strong army of his brave Nor-* 
mans, to whom were joined many knights 
and squires from distant countries, who ho« 
ped, by assisting this Duke William in his 
proposed conquest, to obtain from him good 
English estates, under the regulationswhicb 
I have described. 

The Duke of Normandy landed in Sussex 
in the year one thousand and sixty^six, ^fter 
the birth of our blessed Saviour., He had 
an army of sixty thousand chosen men for 
accomplishing his bold enterprise. Harold^ 
who bad succeeded Edward the CoQfegssor 
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01 tlie tlinobe of Engliunl, had. bem juBt 
engaged in repdlli^g an attack Upon Eng- 
llind by thiB NorWeirians, and was now call- 
ed npouL to oppose this new and SMHre for«- 
midable invasion* The armies of England 
and Normandy ei^aged in a desperate ba^ 
de near Hastings, and the victory was long 
o^tii^at^ly eoi^tesW, The Normans had a 
great advantage, fi^om having amongst them 
targo bands of archers who used the Ipng^ 
bow, and greatly annoyed the English^ who 
had but few bow-men to oppose them ; yet 
the victory remained, doubtful^ though fhe 
battle bad lasted from nine in the inonling 
ontil the close of the day,, when an ai^ow 
iiierced through King Harold's head^ nad 
he M dead on, the spot The English tfai^n 
retreated from the field, and Dul^ William 
used kis adi^uQtage with so mxush skill And 
dexterity, that he made himself mast^ of 
all England, and reigned there undeir thie 
title €^ WilKam the Gbnq^ieEor. He dii 
vided great part of the rich country of Eog* 
land among bis Nonnan foUowcors^ i wlu^ 
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lusld' buuk ^ bito'for mj^taaysemee, 
cording to the rulto of the feudal System, 
of which I gave you some aeeoaQt. The 
AngIo-Saxon% you may well fiai]^)<)se, were 
ai^fty atf thie, and attempted sefveral times 
torkeagatust King WiUiam» and drive him 
and Ilia soldiers hack to Normandy. Bat 
thefy were always defeated ; and so King 
William eanie to be more severe upon theso 
Anglo-Saxons, and took away their lands, 
and thek" high rank and aj^pointments, un- 
til he .'left sj^m^ee any of them in possession 
of great estates, or offices of nmk, bnt put 
bisNomans al|ove theni» at maiit^rs in overy 
^aaliom 

' Tiua the Sax<^ who bad. conquered the 
Brifisli, as you have before read, were, in 
their tQrn» coiijiqufered by the Normans, de^ 
privedof thdr'propertyi and redueed to be 
the 8er\«iito of those proud forei^^ers* To 
ibis day, tboag^ several of iba ^n^i^nt no-> 
bility of England claim to be deisipeiid^ 
jfronr this Normans, there is scarcely 1^ i^<>* 
bkman, and very fesr of the gentrys who 

WIn I, 
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can fibow that tbey arte die^cended' of libe^ 
Saxon blood, William the Conqueror took 
so mueh care to deprive the conquered peo*« 
pie of all power and importance. '^^ 
' It must baye been a sad state of matto*0 
in England, when the Normans were tonrw 
ing the Saxons out of their estates and ba-^ 
bitations, and diL^ajling them from being 
freemen into slaves. But good came out of 
it in the end ; for these Normans were xicft 
only one of the bravest pedple that ev0f 
lived, but they were possessed of more learii^ 
ing and^skill in the arts than the Saxons* 
They introduced the custo|pti of building 
large and beautiful castles and dmrches, 
wherefus^the Saxons had only miseraMe 
houses made of wood. The Normans intro- 
duced the use of the long-bow also, wfaieh 
became so general, that the JBnglidh wttro 
accounted the best archers in the world, 

S^d gained many battles by their su^e^Fi^ 
ity in that military art* TheNormansSved 
also in a more civilized manner than tlie 
Saxons, and ^bi^erved . among eac^ • tAiSt! 
the rules of civ^l^y and good-breedillg, of 
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miiidl Ae Saxons were ignorant. The Nor- 
-man barons were also great friends to na^ 
lioniBl liberty, and would not allow their 
Jkings to do anything contrary to their ji^ 
't^S?» but resisted them whenever diey at- 
-tenpted anything beyond the power whieh 
jwas given to them^ by law. ' Schools were 
4Bet up in^vari^tts places by the Norman prin^^ 
:«B«i, and leammg ,«« eiicounHJ«>d. Large 
towns wereako founded in different places 
ef ike kingdom, and received fiivour from 
ihe kings, who desired to have the assistance 
^f thetownsmen^ in case of any dispute with 
their nobility. Thus the Norman Conquest, 
ihough a most unhappy and dii^su^^ous event 
wM tfae time it todc place, rendered England 
m rthe end, a more wise, more ciV^zed, and 
akore.powerful country, than it had been be- 
fore ; and.you will find many such cases in 
l^story, my dear child, in which it has plea- 
iBed tfae providence of God to bring great 
good out of what seems, at first sight, to be 
un^dized eviU 

* This ehq>ter may seem to have little to 
do with Scottish history, yet the Norman 
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Oonqnefit of England pra&noed a gEettt'eflbet 
upon tbdr ndgiibonrB, In the first place^ a 
very great number of the Saxons who fled 
fit>m the <;riielty of William the Ckm^aeroiv 
retired into Sootlandi and diiahad a eonsi* 
derable c£Pect in civilizingthe sou&ern paartlt 
of that eotmtry ; for if the Saxons were iiip» 
ferior to the ^eormans in arts and in leatn^ 
ing, fhey were» on the other hand, ^apeiibr 
to the Scots. But afterwards a namber of 
ihe Normans themselves came to setde in 
(Scotland. King IVmiam could not satifll^ 
Hiewhole of them, and some, who were^s^ 
/Contented, and thought they eould mend 
tfaeir£brtuiies,repaired totheSeottishCSonrt^ 
kndwere we&omed by King Malcolm, callM 
Cea^*More, that is, Oreat^-Head, the soli tof 
King Duncan* He was dc^sj^ons to rcfaiil 
these brave men in his service, and for thai 
purpose, he gave them great grants of land^ 
to be held for military services. And thoi 
the Pendied System was introduced int9 
Scotland as well as England^ and went iM 
gtadually gaining strength, till it* became 
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the general law of tlie comitry) as indei^ it 
tvai9 that o£ Europe at large* , 
' Now a dispute arose out of this feudal law, 
which occasioned a most dreadful quarrdi 
between England and Scotland ; and though 
Master Littlejohn be no great lawyer, it is 
necessary he should try all he can to under«* 
stand it, for it is a Very iiia|e|ml point in 
Uato^. 

' While the English were fighting among 
themiBelves, and afterwards with the Nor^ 
ttanfei, the Scottish Kings had been enlar-* 
ging thdr dominions at the expense of their 
neighbour^ and had possessed themselves, 
in a: great measure^ of the northern pro-* 
tiwes of England, called Northumberland, 
Cumberland) and Westmoreland. After 
much fighting and disputing, it was agreed 
that the King of Scotland should keep these 
English provinces, not as an independent so^ 
vereign, however, but as a vassal of the King 
of England; and that he should do homage 
for the same to the Ene^lish King, and attend 
him tathe field of baitle when summoned. 

E 2 



But this hovoMgtf nod ^bh jQiUtctry aervicfi 

were not paid on aocount of the kiiigdQiii.€^ 

Scotland, which had naver since the bepn* 

ning of the world been undei: the doaj^nioo 

of the English King, but was, andliad al* 

ways remained independont, a fr^e atatoi 

having sovereigns and monarchs of its own* 

It may seem strange to Mastec Li^ttlejoh^ 

how a King of Scotland should h^ vass^ 

for that part of his dominions Which lay in 

England, and an independent prince w]beli 

he was considered as King of Scptl^bd » }m% 

this might easily happen, according to ti^^ 

v^nlations of the feudal system^ WiUiam 

the Conqueror himself stood in tbe^ mm4 

situation, for he held his gretttDukedomikf 

Normandy, and his other ppsseiisiiiDa in 

France, as a vassal of the King of Fm<ie«i^ 

by whom it had been granted as a fief to 

bis ancest<Mr Rollo ; but he was, at the sami 

lame, die independent Sovereign of Eogy 

land, which he had gained posselviim of lgii 

Ins yictoiry at Hastings* , 

The Einglisk Kb^ffh honrevi^, o^oimit^ 
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ally took opportfonitleff to innoQ^e, timt tli^ 
homa ge paid by 1^ Scottish 'Eang^ wa« not 
imly for the provinoes which they at this time 
paoocaoed in &igiand, hot also fo^ the hing^ 
dam of Scotlaiid. The Scottish Kings, on 
the eontniry, akhoogh they rendered th^ 
homage and services demanded, as holding 
lax^ possessions witiiin the houndaries of 
Bng^hmd, unifonnly and positively refused 
to permit it to be said or supposed, that 
they were sahjeet to any ekum of homage 
on aeoonnt of the Sangdom of ScotlancL 
This was one eause of the waars which 
took jdaoe betwixt the oooniries, in which 
theSeots maintained their national indepen* 
dswio, andy'tbongh frequently defe^ted,.were 
often victorions, and tlnreatened upon more 
iittai one oecasion, to make extensive ad]ui- 
sifi^^i^ <yf tiit^ry at the expense of tfSr 
im^tfboimu The Scottish King Williaip^ 
eaUed.the lioAi becanae he here that axji^* 
msl pointed on his shield, being taken pri* 
soBcr at a battle near Newcastle^ in tbe yea^ 
1174, was obliged, before he could obtaaik 
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bis fre^dcftAf to surrtodet his claim of Inde^ 
pendence, and agree to pay homage for Scot^ 
land. But Ril;Uard the First of England 
gave up the claim fifteen years after wards^ 
as having been unjustly ei^rted from Wil-» 
liaQi during his captiYity^'^and rdberved to 
himself only the homage due for the lauds 
whicli the King of Scotland held out of the 
boundaries of his own kingdom, and wiikdil 
those of England^ -..<■' < . 

' This generous behaviour <^ RidMird of 
Engltod was attended with such good «f* . 
fects, that it almost put an end to all war^ 
and quarrels betwixt England and Scotland 
for more than a hundred years, during which 
time, with one or two brief interruptions^ 
the nations lived in great harmony together* 
This was greatly to the happiness of both, 
and might in time have led to their bebo« 
ming one people, for which Nature, which 
placed them both in the same island, seem^ 
ed to have dejdgned them. Inieiyx^urse for 
the purpose of traffic became more frequenik 
Some of the Scotch and English, £imtlies 



formed marriages and frkndslups together, 
and geveral powerful lords and barons had 
lands both in England and Scotland; All 
seemed to promise peace and tranquillity 
betwixt the two kingdoms, until a course 
of melancholy ac|pif ents haying nearly ex- 
tisgnished the ficettish royal- family, tempts 
ed the Enfflish monarch again to set up his 
mJBBt pve^eDnons to he soveragn of Scot*, 
land, and gave occasion to a s^es of wars, 
fiercer and more bloody than a^y which had 
hithcnrto taken ^bee betwixt the countnes. 
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CHAP. IV. 

ztm (if King J^to€(rd the FirsU • 
' ■ • . . • .1 

« Seven Jdoga of. Scotland had riBqined in 
succession^ after Malcolm CanWiore, tke 
son of Dancan, who recoyered the king- 
dom from Macbeth/ Their reigns occiipied • 
a period of nigh two hundred years. Some 
of them were very able men ; all of them 
were well-disposed, good sovereigns, and 
inclined to discharge their daty towards 
their subjects* They made good laws ; and 
considering the banmrous&ad ignorant times 
they lived in, they appear to have been m«n 
as de$erv|ng of praise as any race of kings 
who reigned in Europe during the period* 
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Alexander the third of that name^ and the 
last of these seven ptrinees, TTas an excellent, 
soyeteign. He defeated a great invasion of. 
Ae Norwegians and Danes^ as they landed 
from their ships, in the bp-tile of Largs. Her 
also acquired} and ad<|ed to the Scottish do- 
minion's, the Hebrides, or Islands which lie 
to the west of Scotland, and which did not 
ttU his time belong to that kingdom. He 
maintained great friendship with England^ 
bat wonld never yield np any part of the 
lights of Scotland. He was, in^skort, a brave 
and excellent prince. Ale^omder IIL mar*' 
r|ed t Margaret, daughter of Henry HI. of 
England ; but unhappily all the children. 
who were born of that marriage died before 
tfieir father. After the death of Queen Mar« 
gar et, Alexander married another wife ; but 
he did not live to have any family* As he 
was riding in the dusk of the eveniog, along 
the sea coast of Fife, betwixt Burntisland 
and Kinghom, he approached too near the 
brink of the precipice^ and his horse start* 
ing ot 8tamhling».h%M!aa.ttirown oyer tfa^ 
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roek» and killed on tbe spdiU It » now n6 
ItaB Ihan five hundred and forty-two jemem 
once Alexander's death, yet the .people ol^ 
the country still point out the very spot 
where it happened, and wfaieh is called the 
King^s Cn^, The very melancholy conscK 
quences wUch followed Alexander's deaths 
made the manner of it long remembered. 
A sort of 0^^ ia also preserved, in which: 
hia virtues, and the misfiurtuBes whidi ibl^ 
lowed his deaA, are mentioned* It ivthe! 
oldest spdcimen of the Scottish language 
which is known to remain in exiatenoe ; but: 
as you would not understand it otherwiss^ 
i am obliged to alter it a little :-r- 

WliflDL AlezBOdtr our king wat daad,. 

Who Scotland led in lOTir and ]e*» 
Amr vaa wwUli of ale and imad* 

Of wine and wax, of game and glecu 
" ^nien pray to God, rinoe onl/ he 
Caa aacoffir Scotland in her need» 

Thai placed ia in perplexity! 

Another legend says, that a wise man, • 
who w called lliomas the Rhymer, and alKiut 
whom many stories are told^ had s«id- la a 

8 
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« 

grtot Sdottiflh Bobleman^ called tbe Earl of 
Mftreh, th4t the fiuAeentb day of March 
shonld be the stormiest day that erer was 
wilbessed in Scotland. The day came, and 
1^ remarkably dear, mild, and temperate. 
But while they were all hraghing at Tho- 
ittas the Rh3^er on account of his false pro- 
phecy, an express brought the news of the 
Kin^s death. «Thero," said Thomas; <<11iat 
ii the storm which I meant, and there waa 
never tempest which will bring more i& 
lock to iScotkad." This story may very 
possibly be fUlse; but the general belief in 
it serve s to show, that the death of Alexan* 
der the Third was looked upon as an event 
of thi» most threatening and calamitous na«« 
tnre. 

. The foil eonseiiQeticesoftlte evil were not 
visible at first ; £or, i^hough all Alexander's 
ofaildren had, as we liave already said, died' 
before him, yet one of them, who had beeU' 
mamed to Eric, King of Norway, had left 
a daughter named Margaret, upon whom, 
as the grand^ughter and nearest heir of the 
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flec^ased prince, the crown of Scotland de* 
volved. The young Princess, called hy our 
historians the Maid of Norway, was residing 
at her father's court. / 
. . While the crown of Scotland thus passed 
to a young girl, the King of England began 
to consider by what means he could avail 
himself of circumstances, so as to i^ite it 
with his own." This King was Edwara, call- 
ed the Pirst, because he was the first of the 
Norman line of princes so called. He' was 
a very brave man, and a good soldier,-^ 
wise, too, skilful, and prudent, but unhap- 
pily very ambitious, and desirous of e^teend-" 
ing his royal authority, without caring much 
whether he did so by right means, or by 
those which are unjust. And although it is 
a' great sin to covet that which does not be- 
long to you, and a still greater to endeavirur^ 
to possess yourself of it by any unfair prac- 
tices, yet his desire of adding the kingdom 
of Scotland to that of England was so great, 
that Edward the Pirst was unable to resist 
it* . 

f 
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: " .*nie'mode by idiicli the English Uog at 
first endeavoured to acoomplidi his object 
•was a very just one. He proposed a mar* 
riage betwixt the Maiden of Norway, the 
young Queen of Scothind» and his own 
^dest son, called Edward after himself 
A treaty was entered into for this purpose ; 
and had the marriage been eflbcted, and 
•been followed by children, the ilnipn of 
.England and Scotland might have taked 
place more, than three hundred years sooner 
ihan it did, and an imkneakurable quantity 
of money and bloodshed would probably 
have been saved. But it was' not the will 
of Heaven that this desirable union should 
he accomplished till many long years of war 
and distress had afflicted both these nations* 
The Maiden of Norway, the young Queen 
of Scotland, sickened and died, and all the 
treaty for the marriage was ended with her 
life. 

The kingdom of Scotland was troubled^ 
and its inhabitants sunk into despair at the 
death of their young Princess. There was 
not any descendant of Alexander the Third 



rtmBobaiaig ^ho ootild be cet^idered ads Ihs 
direct aiid imde|iiable heii' ; and maaj of the 
great nobles, who were more or leas Ae*' 
taatly rekted to the royal family, prepared 
eadi of them to aiiert aright to the erowi^ 
began to assemble forces and foitn paxiie% 
and threatened the country with a eivil war, 
which k the greatest of all misfortuneK 
The number of peraons who set up cl^iaBl 
to the crown' was no fewer than ten, all of 
them forming pretensions on some rdation* 
riiip more or less distant to the royal familyt 
Tliese daimints were most of them powers 
ful, from thOT rank and the number of theii 
followers ; and, if thqr flhoold dispute the 
question of ri^t by the stvofd, it was em 
dent timt the whole country would be at 
war from on^ seat to the oihOT. 

To prevent this great dlbmib^ it ie sdd 
tiie Scottish nobility resolved to Submit the 
ques tion respecting the suobes^ion of thiit 
kingdom to Edward I. of England, who was 
one of the wisest piinees of his time, andto 
finest of him to settle, as un^% which 
of the persons claiming the throne of Scot* 



« 
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land wad to be pnefimed io the odMn. This 
people of Scotland are said to have sent am-< 
bassadors to Edward^ to rcbnest his inters 
ftlrence as jadge; but he Aad already d^ 
teormined to rq^olate the succession of the 
kingdom of ScolUnd, not as ^ mere umpire, 
having no authority but the d^ire of the par* 
ties, but as himself a person principally Con-^ 
cemed ^ and for this purpose he resolved to 
re fiyy the old pretext of his having right 
to the feudal sovereignty of Scotland, which, 
lus we have before seen, had been ddiberate^ 
ly renounced by his generous ]Hrdldbeiii9or 
Bichard the First. 

With this purpose, Edward of England 
awnmoned the nobility and clei^ of Scot* 
land to meet him at the Castle of Norhami a 
large and strong fortress, which stands on the 
English-side of the Tweed, on the line where 
ihat river divides England from Scotland. 
They met there on the dih June 1291, and 
the King of England a^|ieared before them^ 
surrounded by the high officers of his court* 

He was a very handsome man» and so tails 

f2 
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that' be wiw popfhatly ktmvm hfiha nimie 
of Longshanks, ifaat is^ long lepi. The Joa^ 
ticiiurir of England dien in&rmed the nolMn 
lity and clergy of Sootland, in King BA* 
ward's name^ that before he eoold {nroeeed 
to deeide who shonld be the TaBsal King of 
Soothind, it was neeeuarj that ikey should 
ackniowledge the King of England's right mt 
Locd PtB^rainount) or Sovereign of th^t huig«i 

The nobles and chorchmen of Seotbnd 
w«re surprised to hear the King of England 
propose a ^laim which had never besn ad^ 
mittedy except for a short timey in order to 
procure the freediNA ci King William the 
Lion^ and '^ich had been afterwards re«< 
BounoedforeverbyRidbardtfaeFirBt. They 
refused to give any answer until AeydiouM 
eonscdt together by themselves. <^ By St 
Edward,** said l9ie King, ^< whose cibwn I 
wear, I will make good my just irighti, or' 
periib in the attempt !'' He disanssed tho 
assembly, however, allpifingthefieotsftdet 
kyof tiireewedDBi. . . 

The Scottish nobility being thus made 



tiouB designs, ought to hapo aaeembled, theb 
forees t^geiheVf and declared that they would 
defmd the rights and iitd^ien|lpncg of thmt 
eo^miryp Bat they Wre much divided 
amoc^ themselves, and urithout any Icadu 
er ; and the ecnnpeil^rs who laid daim to 
tine erown, were meanr-spirited enougk to 
demre to meke ikvinur with King Edward, 
in expectation that he would raise to tlia 
throne him whom he should find most will« 
Ldg i/o mAl^mbe ^to bis own claims of par- 
amount st^^c/rity, >. 

Aecordfingly, the second assembly of the 
Scol^iisli nobilily and cl»gy took {dace with* 
wi any one hwing dared to state any oIh 
jection to that whi^h the King, of England 
proposed, howisyer nnreasoi^le they knew 
his iNretenslons to be. They were assembled 
in a kige qpcsK place, called Upsettlington^ 
^ppoidte to the Castle of Norham, but on 
the northeim ;or Scottish side of the riven 
The Cbancellof of England then demands 
ed <^ maik of the candidates ae were tb^n 
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pTiBBmt, whetber tBey acknowledged th6 
King of England as Lord Pa]|alnonnt of 
Scotland, and whether they were willing to 
receive and hold the crown of Scotland, b» 
awarded by Edward, in that character. They 
all answered that they were willing to do 
SO ; and thus, rather than hazard their own 
claims by offending King Edward, these un- 
worthy canoiiates <)onsented to resign the 
inddpeildienee of their country, which had 
been so long and so brayely defended. 
- . Upon examining the claims of the candi- 
dates, the right of succession to the throne 
of Scotland was found to lie chiefly be- 
twixt Robert Bruce, the Lord of Annan- 
dale, and John Baliol, who was the Lord 
of Galloway. Both were gt«at and power-, 
ful barons; both were of Norman des- 
cent, and had great estates in England as 
well as Scotland ; lastly, both were de- 
scended from the Scottish royal family, 
by a daughter of David, Earl of Hunting- 
don. Edward, upon due consideration, de- 
clared Baliol to be King of Scotland, always 
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to be held tmder hSam tm the Jjoiti, PureiiMmiit 
or Sotere^n fliereof, John Baliol closed 
the difigiEcefol sce&e^ by doiiig homag^e to 
ihe King of England, and aeknowledgum^ 
that he waa hia lic^ vaaaal and sabject* 
. Soon after this remarkable, and to Soot* 
land moat diflgracefal, transactiiHi, KingEd^ 
ward began to show to Baliol that it wap 
jiot his purpose to be safisfied with a bare 
lU^knowledgment of his right of aoverelgur 
iy, but that he waa detenniiied to exerdae 
it with M^ewy on every posaible oecai^Q* 
He did tlis, mo doid^t, with the porpofii^ 
diat be might provdke Baliol to aome wA 
pf reaistaneei wMeh wonld giro him a pny- 
tekt<4br dorodng him of the kingdom alto^ 
gather aa k disobetfent snbjeot, and taking 
it under his own government in his ifKirned 
character of Lord P4rf^nountv He therefore 
encouraged the Scottish subjects to appeal 
from the courts of Baliol to his own ; and 
^ Baliol declined making appearance in 
ibe English courts of justice, or answering 
there for wb^it he b^ d^ne aa Kiiig of Scot^ 
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land, Edward Inlsiisted upon liaving pictasefl^ 
sion of three principal fortresses of Scot- 
^nd-»Berwick, Roxburgh, and Jedburgb. 
'Balior surrendered, or at least agreed to 
surrender, the castles; but he perceived 
ihat it was Edward's intention gradually to 
idestroy his power entirely, and stung at 
once with shame and fear, he entered into 
a league with Francej raised a great army^ 
-and invaded England, the dominions of him 
'whom he had so lately acknowledged his 
Xord Pay{(mount or Sovereign. At the same 
time, he sent a letter to^ward, formally 
renouncing his dependance upon him. Ed- 
-Ward replied, in Norman French, ** Ha ! 
idares this i4iot commit such folly ? Since 
he will not attend on U9, as is his duty, we 
will go to him." He accordingly assem- 
bled a powerful army, amongst which came 
Bruce, who had formerly contended for the 
crown of Scotland with Baliol, and who now 
hoped to gain it upon his forfeiture. Ed* 
ward defeated the Scottish army in a giMt 
battle near Dunbar, and Baliol, who ap- 
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peiira to have been a mean-«pirited rnixiy 
gave 1!^ the contest. He came before Ed*^ 
ward in the Castle of Roxburgh, and there 
n(uide a most himii&itmg inibmisfflon. He 
appeared in a mean dress, without sword, 
royal robe% or arms of any kind, and bear^* 
ing in his hand a white \i wm d. He there 
confessed, that through bad counsel and fo]-« 
ly h| had rebelled against his Hege lord, andr 
in alonffinent, he resigned the kingdom of 
Scotlana, with the inhabitants, and all rights* 
to their obedience and duty, to their liege 
lord King inward. He was then permitted 
to rg ^ e ui|ii]|ured» 

Baliol being thus removed, Bruce ex* 
pvessed his hopes of being allowed to sup<*^ 
ply his place, as tributary or dependent King'> 
of Scotland. But Edward answered him 
sternly, << Have we nothing, think you, ta 
do but to conquer kingdoms for you ?'* By^ 
which expression the English King plainly* 
expressed that he intended to keepScotknd 
to himself, and he proceeded to take such 
measures as made hm purpose stUI more evi« 
dent. 
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, Bdiwurd mardied tbroogh Sooibuid irt tho 
liaad of a powerful acmyt coxapelling all 
yanks of people to submit to hiin. He re^ 
moved to London the records of the Kingb* 
dom of Scotland, and was at the paina tot 
transport to the Abbey Church at Westnun- 
ster a great stone^ upon which it had been 
the national custom to place the King of 
Scotland when he was crowned for the first 
time. He did this to show that he was ab- 
solute master of Scotland, and that the coun-. 
try was in future to haye no other King but 
himself, and his descendants the Kings of 
England. The stone is still preserved, and 
to this day the King's throne is placed uppn 
it at the time when he is crowned* Last of 
^If King Edwajrd jdaced the government of 
^^Uand in the hands of the Earl ol Swcj^ 
a biave nobleman; Hugh Cres^^fuoai, a. 
^^<S7man, whom henamodChief TreaiNiSer;, 
•**« Williiun Or)nefby, whom he appomtdd 
J© chief judge of the kingdom* He placed 
^•'^liah addiers in all theeasUeaand sixo^gr 
*>olda of Sootkmd, from tto one end of tiw 



kitigdom t6 tb^ other ; and not ttmttii^ tbe 
Saottisiittieii dienMetveS) be pkeed ^glifth' 
gW€moin ki most of tho proriiiees of tfae' 
Uittgdom. 

W^ nmjr herei renrark, tnj dear chilc^ 
that a Kttle before he thus subdaed Seot-* 
land, this same Bdward the First bad made 
eon(}aeBl of Wales, that motintaim>tis part 
of the island of Britaiii into which the Bti->> 
tons had n^reated front the Saacons, and 
where, nntHihe reign of this artfnl and am- 
bitions prince^ thejr had been able to main- 
tinn thribr independence. In subduing" Wales, 
Edward had aetedas^treacherottslyand more 
emelly than^ he had done in Scotland ;: shice 
he had banged ther last Prince of Wales, 
when he became his prisoner, for no other 
crime thanhecause he defended his country 
against the English, who had no right to it. 
Perhaps Edward thought to himself, that, 
by unAing the whole island of Britain un- 
der one king and one government, he 
would do BO much good by preventing fu- 
ture wars, as might be an excuse for the 
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force and fraud wbieh he made use of to 
bring about his pnrpoee. 3iit| my dear, 
child, Godf who sees into our hearts, will 
, not bless those measures which are wicked 
in themselres, because they, are used under 
a prf^nce of bringing ajjbout that which is 
good. We must not do evil even that good 
may come of it; and the happy prospect, 
that iEngland and Scotland would be united . 
i^ad^r onegovernmeni, was so ftr from be- 
i^gbronght nearer by Edward'snnprincipled 
ikurpation, that the hatred and violence of 
national aiimaVhy which arose betwixt the 
sister countries, removed to a distance al** 
most Jii|cal^u|a()le the prospect of their be- . 
coming one pec^e, for which nature seem-> 
ed to d4ugn them* 
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CHAP. V. 

The Story ofSirWiUiam WaUdce. 

I TOLD yon, my dear Hagb, that Edward 
the First of England had reduced Scotland 
almost entirely to the condition of a con-^ 
quered country, although he had obtained 
possession of the kingdom less by his l»ra-^ 
very, than by cunningly taking advantage 
oTthe disputes and di^i^ons that followed 
amongst the Scots themselves after the death 
of Alexander the Third. 

The English, however, bad actually ob^ 
tained possession of the country, and go- 
verilbd it with much rigour. The Lord High 
Justice Ormesby callea all men to account, 
who would not take the oath of allegiance to 
.King Edward Many of the Sfeots refused 
this, as what the English King had no right 
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to demand from them* Such persons were 
called into the coarts of justice, fined, de- 
prived of their estates, and otherwise sekere- 
ly punished. Then Hugh Cressingham, the 
English Treasurer,, tormented the Scottish 
people, by collecting money from them un- 
der various pretexts. The Scots were al- 
ways a poor peoplei and tbeiir ow0 native 
kings had treated them with much kindness, 
und aeldosQf reiq[iidred them to pay^^y tafes. 
They were^ therefore, extremely enraged a| 
finding tji^mselvea obliged to pay to th^ 
English Treasurer much larger sums of mc^ 
ney than their own good kings had ever de- 
manded from them ; and they became exr 
f^eedii^y dissatisfied. 9 . ; > 

* Besides these modes of oppression, th^ 
English soldiers, who, I told you, had beQi^ 
pbced' in garrison in the different casiler of 
Scotland, theught themselves masters of tfa0 
90untry3 treated. the Scots widi great conr 
tempt) took from them by main force wbat^; 
^w they had a fancy to, and if theowneri^ 
eflpfrred to r<^t) abused th|$P9« bi^t ^pc( 
f^om^d^i ajpd sopetimes kiUpi ^bem^; fot. 
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Wlii^h acts of Yiolence the English officers 
did sot cheek or punish their soldiers. Scot- 
land was, therefore, in great distress, and the 
inhabitants, exceedingly enraged, only want- 
ed some leader to command them to rise up 
in a body against the English, or Southern 
men, as they called them, and recover the 
liberty of their country, which had been de- 
stroyed by Edward the First. 

Such a leader arose in the person of Wil- 
li AM Wallace, whose name is still so often 
mentioned in Scotland. It is a great' pity 
we do not know exactly the history of this 
brave man ; for, at the time when he lived, 
every one was so busy fighting, that there 
was no person to write down the history of 
what took place ; and afterwards, when there 
was more leisure for compositioii, the truths 
that were collected were greatly mingled 
with falsehood. What I shall tell you of 
him, is generally believed to be true. 

William Wallace was none of the h^K 
nobles of Scotland, but the son of a private 
gentleman, called Wallace of Ellerslie, in 
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tall and haodBome, and Qoe-oS IbeBtBos^j^ifi 
god bravest wen who ever lived* : He bad a 
very $w couteAaAce^ witb a quantity of £w 
bair, aivd was. partieoJacly dexterous uk the 
use* of all w.eafDQs whieh were thea lu^ed; 
Wallace, lUce all the Scottisbmam of high 
sinrit, bad looked with great .mdignaMoli 
upon the |U8ur|»atiou of the crowil by Ed^s 
ivard, andrupoa the inaoleaeies wbiehi the 
English soldiers eommitted cua his conmtryt 
men. It is. said^ that when hd was very 
yxmngy be went arfisbing.for sfort ia the 
river of liraie, near.Ayr« He hadeai^t 
a* good ma.ny trouts, whieh: w^re earrie4 
by a.boy^ wha attended him witb a> fishing 
basket, as- is usual watib anglers. Two pi^ 
tbaree Ei^Ush soldiers^, who- belonged U^ 
the gaxfison of Ayr, came np^ to^ Wallace^ 
a^d insisted^ with their nsnal insojeitcfey 
on taking the fis^ from the boy. WalJia^Q 
|raB:contented to. allow them $t part of. the 
trouts, but he refused to part with the wb^ 
baslvet^fulL The, soldiers insisted, and from^ 



ifOid^ itoid Urbkrira. WaUwraibMiiMibeilev 
w«ft{i9^ tliaa the butt>*end of kk fkliiBg-a:od ^ 
li^ut lie fttruck.the fcxremosi of the EngliBh-* 
OMQ so hard ufidcr the mx with it, that ha 
]jdUed him on the spot; and. getting possesw 
(qiim of hii» swordy ha Ibughi with so wixak 
f|r}r that ha put the others, to flight, Mii 
brought home, his fish safe and sotuid. Th« 
St^Hsb goTomor of Ayr sought for hiaa, t» 
punidi him wHh death for thisractioB ; but 
liFallace lay concealed among the hills andr 
greatwaods till the matterwas jSbfgottcB^aiid! 
thiQu appeared in^aaother part of theooamtrf^ 
He m said to have had other adventures o£ 
^hesam« kind^in which hegallamtly defeml^: 
«d hinlsel)^sonietiine&whcnaIone,.«onietiiBiea 
witU veify ft w eomij^ions, against suporiort 
i^Uni^em of the English, until at last hm 

mamie beoaias geoerally known m» a terror 
to them* 

But tb&aotiou which ^xocasioned his final- 
Ijr I'ising m arms, is believed to have hap* 
]^i$e4 i».the toTW^n of Laiiark* Walhice wasr 
^t this tiibe pmarried lo a lady of that pl^e,* 
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and residing there with bis wife. It Chan** 
cedy as he walked in the market-place, dress-^ 
ed in a green garment, with a rich dagger I^ 
his side, that an Englishman came up and in- 
sulted him on account of his finery, saying, 
a Scotchman had no business to wear so gay 
a dress, or carry so handsome a weapon. It 
soon came to a quarrel, as on many former 
occasions ; and Wallace having killed th^ 
Englishman, fled to his own bouse, which 
was, speedily assaulted by all the English 
soldiers* While they were endeavouring 
to force their way in at the front of the 
house, Wallace escaped at a back-door, and 
got in safety to a rugged and rocky glen, 
called the Cartland Crags, all covered with 
bushes and trees, and full qf high preci-i 
pices, in the vicinity of Lan&rk, where he 
knew he should be safe from the pursuit of 
the English soldiers. In the meantime, the 
governor of ILianark, whose name was Ha- 
self igg, burned Wallace's house, and put his 
wire and servants to death ; and by doing 
thi% incr^uied to the highest pitch, as you 



piay well bdieTti, the hatred which Walkee 
b^d alwnyB borne against the English. Ha* 
j»]r)gg also proelaimocl. him an. Plitlaw* and 
oSbr^ a reward to any qmo who shfioid bring 
him to an English garrison, ^^^ ^ dead. 
. On. Ae other. hand» Wallace soon colkiptf 
ed a b^dj of men^ outlawed like himself 
fjir wiUiDg to become so^ rather than any 
jkmger to endnre the opfuressiop of the Eag«> 
Jish* One of his earli^t expeditionis wa$ 
directed against Hazelrig^ whom he Idlledi 
and thus avenged the death of his wife* 
Be fought sldrmishes with the soldiers 'wh0 
were sent against him, often defeated them^ 
foid at length became so well knowi^ and 
|M$ Acmidable^ thcct milUitndes begaix to re^ 
sort U> hifi .^tandeard, imtil he v^ at the 
head of an army, with which he propased 
to restdre his coiivktry to indepeiideiRee*. 
. About tin^ time issaid to baya taken pl^^e 
^ memorable events which the Scflttiah peo^ 
pie call the ^aiw^^^n Itiasaid,thb]&igr 
|ish governor of Ayr bad invited the greater 
|«irt ,of the $<M>ttish nobilUy and gentry in 
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the W60t«rn parts, to meet bim at some htrg^ 
iiuHdingfi called the Barns of Ayr, for the 
^rpose of friendly conference upon the iif- 
fidrs of the nation. But the English Earl 
entertained the treacherous purpose of put- 
ting the Scottish gentlemen to death. The 
English soldii^rs had halters with running 
nooses ready prepared, and hung upon the 
l^eams which supported the roof, and as the 
Scottish gentlemen were admitted by two 
and two at a time, the nooses were thrown 
over their heads, and they were pulled up 
by the necks, and thus hanged or strangled 
to death. Among those who were slain in 
this base and treacherous manner, was, it 
is said, Sir Ranald Crawford, Sheriff of the 
county of Ayr, and uncle to William Wal- 
lace. 

When Wallace heard of what had befall 
en, he was dreadfully enn^ed, and collect* 
ing his men in a wood near to the town af 
Ayr, he resolved to be revenged on the 
audiors of this great crime. The English 
in the meanidiile made much feasting, and 
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when Aey liad. eaten and drank pUntifolly^ 
tJMiy ]ay dowB; to ale^p in the same large 
baraa in which tiiey had murdered the Soet** 
^eh gjsntlemen, .. But Wallaoe^ learning tl^i 
they kept no guard or watch» not suspeot* 
ing thi^e were any enemies so near th«n» 
durected a woman who knew the plaeei to 
Hiark with chalk the doors of the lodgings 
where the Englishmen lay« Then he sent 
a pa^y of meni whO) with strong ropes^ 
made .all the doors so fast on the outside^ 
that those within could not open them« On 
the outside the Soots had prepared heaps of 
^aw, to wh^ckthey set fire, and the Barns 
of Ayr^ heing themselves made of wood» were 
aooft burning in a bright flame. Then the 
EiDglish were awakened, and endeavoured^ 
to get ,out to save their lives. But the doors, 
as I told yom were secured on the outside, 
and bound fast with ropes; and, besidesy 
the blasdng houses were surrounded by the 
^Msotch, who forced those who got out to 
run back into the fire, or else put them to^ 
death on the spot ; and thus, great numbers( 



pemhiBd njisenibty. Many of the ^gKalir' 
nvre l^dg^ in a eonvent, but tbey had no- 
better fortune tban tbe others ; for 'tiie Prf^' 
or, a&» he was called, of tbo convent, catised^ 
afi*^ friars to arm themselves, «md attach*-' 
ktg their English gnests^ they put most of 
liieni to the sword. Thi9 Was called the Friar' 
df AyrV Blessing. W^ cannot tell if i^Af 
story of the J^ams ^f Ayr be eimctly tii^ue f 
bat it id probkble there % some Htyundatibii' 
for It, as it vs unirerstily beliirved in tbiie^ 
coihitry. 

'Tfaos Wallace's party grew daily 8tiyiitlg«-' 
<x and stronger, and many of thei Scottaih- 
Hdblesjdined with him. Amongst those we# 
Sir William Douglas, the Loid of Dotiglnii^ 
dale, and tlie head of a great family often' 
mentioned in Scottish hiGrtdry* Thei^ n^ 
also Sii^ John the Grafaame, #h6 be«)am# 
WdUace'» bosom firiend anfd grealost confi- 
dant. Many of these gr^at nobtemeni, hoW«- 
^Ver, deserted the cause of the country on 
tfie ieipproach of the Earl of Sarrey^ the Eng^- 
liah governor^ at the head of a inimerMs lu^ 
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• 

woU-appouited army/ They tfairaght that 
Walbce wovld h& amible to withstmid the 
aittaek of &o many diecipliiied soldUrs, and 
hiateiMid to submit thenuM^yM to the Evgw 
Mh for fear of Iwiog their estates. Wal^ 
laos, faiMrsrer, remained undismayed, an# 
at the head of a considerable army. He hadl^ 
^dcen up hk camp upon tibe northern side 
of the river Forth} near the town of SlSiw 
ling.^ The river was there eroded by a longn 
wooden bri^;e, about a mile above Ae spot' 
where ibe present bridge is situated. 
• TbeEnglish general approaehed the biank» 
of the river on Che southern side. He sent 
two clergynien to offer a pardon to WallaoS' 
Mfc^ his followers, on con£tien that ' they 
would lay down their arms. But su«lh was> 
not the purpose of the high'^'niinded ehauH 
l^ott of iSebtAond* 

<< Go back to the Earl of "^atiefbi"^ sail 
Wallace, << and telt Min We value not the 
pardon of the King of Bogland. We are 
not'h^e fqr the purpose of treating of peace, 
but of abiding biMtle, and t«storiogfreedom_ 
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ta our country. Let the ]^gli«h ooiBe boj^ 
-^we defy them to their Tery beacds !" 
:• The English, upon hearing this haughdby-; 
answer, called loudly to be led to the ai^ 
tfUsk. The Earl of Warren hesitatedy.for he 
was a skilful soldier, and he saw that toap* 
proach the Scottish army, his troops mnst 
piss over the long, narrow, wooden bridge; 
sotihat those who should get over first, might 
be attadded by Wallace with all his forces, 
before those who remsdned behind could 
possibly come to their assistance. He there* 
fore inclined to delay the battle. But Qress- 
ingfaaai the Treasurer, who was ignorant 
and prdBumpitubus, insisted that it was their 
duty to light, and put an end to the war at 
once ; and Warren gave way to his opinicm^ 
although Cr^ssingham, being a ehurebman^ 
could not be so good a judge of what wns^ 
fitting as he himself, an experienced <xffieer. 
' The English army began to cross the 
bridge, Cresaingham leading the van, or fore- 
most division of the army ; for, in those mi*^ 
litery d^ys, even clergymen wore 
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aad Ibiight ia battle. The danger took {daee 
whichWarren had foreseen. Wallace suffer- 
ed a considerable part of the English army 
to pass the bridge, without offering any op- 
position; but when about one half were over, 
and the bridge was crowded with those who 
(Were following, he charged them who had 
crossed with his whole army, slew a very 
great number, and drove the rest into .the 
river Forth^. where the greater part were 
idrowned. The rest of the English, who re* 
mained on the southernbankof theriver,fled 
in great confusion, having first set fire to the 
wooden bridge, that the Scots might not pur* 
eoe them* Cr^ssingham was killed in tlie 
tw^ beginning of the battle, and the Scots 
dktested him so much,. that they flayed the 
akin from his dead body, and kept pieces of 
it, in memory of die revenge they had taken 
«pon the English Treasurer* Some say they 
made saddle-girths of this same skin, a pur- 
pose for which I do not think it could be 
rexj fit. It must be owned to have been a 
dishonourable thing oi the Seots to insult 
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ike driad body of their enemy^ ahd Aows 
that they must have been then a ferocious 
and barbarous people, v^' 
• The remainB of Warren'^s great army 
iAed out of Sootbuid after this defeat; and 
ihe Scots, taking arms on all sides^ aitocked 
the caaties in. which the English soldiers 
eontinued to dwlter themsriveiB^ and took 
most o£ them by force or stratagem. Man j 
wonderful stories are told of/TilFallace's ex4 
ploita en diese occasions; someof nrhichare 
iio doubt true, while otfaersare either invents 
•d, or very much exaggerated. Jt seems oeor^ 
4niii^ however, that he defeated the En^idi 
in several combats, chased them almost en^ 
tlrely «nt of Scotland, regained the towns 
and castles of which they had possessed 
themselves, and recovered for a time il» 
complete freedom of the country* He even 
iQaarched into England, and laid Ctnnbert' 
land and Northumberland waste, where the 
^ottisksolifiers, in revenge for themisdiief 
which the English had done in their country^ 
«enimiited great cruelties^ Wallace did not 
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appiOYe of their killing tbe people who were 
not in arms, and he endeavoured to protect 
the clergymen and others, who were not able 
to defend themselyes. *^ Remain with me," 
he said to the priests of Hexham, a large 
town in Northamberland, ^' for Icannot pro- 
tect you from my soldiers when you are out 
of my presence.'^ — The troops who follow- 
ed Wallace received no pay, because he had 
no money to give them ; and that was one 
great reason why he could not keep them un* 
der restraint, or prevent their doing much 
harm to the defenceless country people. He 
remained in England more than three weeks, 
and did a great deal of mischief to the coun- 
try. 

Bdward I. was in Flanders when all these 
eyents took place. You may suppose he was 
very angry when he learned that Scotland^ 
which he thought completely subdued, had 
risen into a great insurrection against him, 
defeated his armies, killed his Treasurer, 
chased his soldiers out of their country, and 
invaded England with a great force. He 
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<$tH»^ tmek from Flafideri^ iW a grdat tngti 
and determined not to hsxte 8<«ot)aiid till he 
bad finally conquered that kingdom ; so he^ 
assembled a very fide armyj and marebedF 
into Sootland# 

In the fiaeaniime the Seots prepared to* 
defend themselves, and choiie Wallace to be 
Governor or Protector of the kingdom, be^' 
cattse they had no. kingat the time. He was' 
now titled Sh* William Wallace^ Protec^tor^ 
or Governor of the Scottish nation. Btft- 
dthoUgh Wallaee^ as we have seen, was the 
best soldier and bravest man in Scolland, 
Bad therefore the most fit to be fifaeed th ' 
command at this critical period^ when the 
King of England was coming against them 
with snob great forces, yet the nobles of 
Scotland envied him this important sttaationv ' 
because he was not a nmn bom in high nank^ 
or enjoying a large estate^ So great was' 
their jealousy of Sir William Wailaee^ that 
they did not seem very willing to bring for<* ' 
wafrd tbeir forces^ or fight against the Eng*' * 
lish) because they wonld not have Irim to be * 
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gederitl' Thin wasf hme iatd nieur dtafluiv 
aad Jl was attended with great disasterei Uf 
Seodaod. Yet, mtwitbataaibig this unwitt- 
ii^esa of the great nobility to MippcTt htffl)' 
|¥allace aaaembled a large army ; for the( 
middlings but especially the Idwer daaseSy 
weee very much attacfaed to faiiiL Hetnansh'^ 
ed boldly agauMi the King of England, and 
met him nemr the towA of FalkiiJc. Most of 
ln»anny wereon fool^ htkiame, as I already 
told ye«v in those dap only l^e nobifity and 
great men df SeoAand foogfat on horscAMtdc^ 
The EngHA Kii^9 on the contrary, had a 
very large body of the finest earatry in tho 
World, Normans and En^k, all armed in 
dmnplete armour. He had also the cele^ 
brattd arehers of England, who were said to 
carry twelre Scotsmen's lives nnder theii5 
girdles; because they carried each of tbeafli 
twelve arrows stuck itrto their bek, tmA 

ihey weriB expected to kill a man wilb every 
arrow. 

i The Seoteb liad some good arehers from: 

t^ie Fore^of BttiSek, whofottgfrt Under pom-i 
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mand of Sir John Stewart of Bonkill ; but. 
they were not nearly equal in number to the 
English. Far thegreater part of the Scottish 
army were on foot, armed with long spears i 
they were placed thick and dose together^ 
and laid all their spears so close, point over 
point, that it seemed as difficult to break 
through them, as through the wall of a strong, 
eastle. When the two armies were drawn 
up facing each other, Wallace said to his 
soldiers, ^^ I have brought you to the ring, 
let me see how you can dance ;'' meaning, 
X have brought you to the decisive field of 
bajttle, let me see how bravely you can fight* 
The English made the attack. King Edp 
ward, though he saw the close ranks, and 
undaunted appearance, of the Scottish in- 
fantry, resolved nevertheless to try whether 
he could not ride them down with his fine 
cavalry. Accordingly, he gave his horsemen 
orders to advance. They charged accord- 
uigly> SLt the full gallop. It must have been 
a terrible thing to have seen these fine horses 
riding as hard as they eould against the long 
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hmd$si mtAokwerb faeldo«f by tU Soots to 
kse^ tlktoi baek ; mmI there was a dreadfol 
teyaroM' wlien tliey came Bgaimt wdi otlwr; 
'MUmnreVf the 8cot9 stood their ground^ witb 
Aeir long spears ; maay ef the forepart ef 
Om Ba^iA hotm^a were flirown down^ and 
the ridexB wdre killed as ihegr hrf roHingy un^^ 
aUie iorise^ owiiigtotiM^weighlof iheir heavy 
armeur;. But the Soottirii iicMrse did not eome 
iA ihA assidtsnee of their infantry, imi ied 
9»ray femn the hoiile* It is sappoaed dnd 
Ihia wais owing te^ tike treachery or iUnwHl of 
the nobility, who were jeaiooB of W:alkiee« 
|9dk it mint be ^oodden^ that the Scots ca- 
valry we» very few in nambee ; and that 
tiidy had mifob w^ovse arms, and weaketf 
!hierses,tiiaii1lieir enemies. TfaeEngUGiieaM 
TOlvyattoaptedagai^ and again to disperse 
the deep akd solid ranka in which Wallaee 
lad itatioa^d hie foot soWersi Bat they 
were irepeatedly beaten off with loss^ nor 
eoiild' they nudte their way thvouglt thai 
wcNDid ofepears, as it is <^led by one ef the 
English historians. Ki^gEdwardthetteem^ 
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maiided his archers to advance ; aa4 Aese 
approaching within arrow-shot of the Soot#« 
tish ranks, ponred on them snch cloee and 
dreadful Tolleys of arrows, that it was im-« 
possible to sustain them. It happened at thtf 
same time, that Sir John Stewart waer kiU4 
ed by a fall from his horse ; and the arehect. 
of Bttrick Forest, whom he was bringix^ for^ 
ward to oppose those of Ejng Edward^ weitt 
killed in great numbers around him* Th^ 
bodies were afterwards distinguished amon|p 
the slain, as being the tallest and handsomest 
men of the army. .1 

The spearmen of the Scottish army being 
thus thrown into some degree of conf usio% 
by the loss of those who were slain by th9 
arrows of the English, the heavy cavalry cC 
Edward again charged, and broke throu^^ 
the ranks, which were already disordered; 
Sir John Grahame, Wallace's great friend 
and companion, was slain, with many other 
Inrave soldiers ; and the Scots, having lost 9, 
very great number of men, were at lengtli 
obliged to take to flight. 
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' This Iktal Inttle was fought upon 22d 
July 1298. Sir John the Grahame lies 
buried in the churchyard of Falkirk. A 
tiMubstone was laid over him, which has 
been three times renewed since his death* 
The inscription bears, '^ That Sir John the 
Ghrahajue, equally remarkable for wisdom 
and courage, and the faithful friend of Wal- 
lace^ being slain in battle by the English, 
lies buried in this place." A large oak tree 
in the adjoining forest was long shown as 
tibe spot where Wallace slept before the 
Ibattle^ or, as others said, in which he hid 
)iSmself after the defeat. Nearly forty years 
ago, Graudpapa saw some of its roots ; but 
the body of the tree was even then entirely 
decayed, and there is dot now, and has not 
been for many years, the least yestige of it 
to be s^n* 

After this fatal defeat of Falkiric, Sir 
William Wallace seems to hare resigned hia 
office of Governor of Scotland. Sereral 
nobles were named guardians in his place, 
und continued to make resistance to the 
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Stigliih armies ; knd diey ]^ned sonie ad- 
vaotagesy pftrticularly near Roslin, iwiiere 4 
lnody of Soots, ooramanded by John Comyii 
«f Badfiuoch, who was one of the Gaar&und 
of the kjngdom, and a distmgiiished oom« 
BUMader^ called Simon Fn^Ber, defeated three 
anniesy or detachments, of Boglish in on^ 
day. 

, Neverthelesa, the King of Bngland poeJ 
aessed so much wealth, and eo many meana 
af raising soldiera, that he sent army afteti 
army into the poor oj^essed eduiitry of 
Scotland, and obliged all its nobles andf 
great men, one after another, to sabnitfi 
tfaemseltes once more to bis yoke. Sir W3« 
Kam Wallace alone^ or with a very smalt 
band of foUoirers, refnsed either to^ acko^w-^ 
badge the osui^er Edward, pt to Idy dowW 
his arms. He continued to maintain hitn^ 
self aoumg the woods and mountains of his 
nadv« country for no less than seven yeari 
afifcer his defeat at Falkirk, and^ for mor^ 
than one >yeai* after all the 44bev defeiMter^ 
of Scottish liberty had laid down their fA-im^*^ 



Mt^jf^ooiBfikU^nBVfiite s^t imt against 
him by tbe .£iiglkby wd ^ gveltt reward val 
f^uiNHi bift head ; &r Edward did not thi^ 
h^ could have any secure potfi^ssloa of his 
uf urped kingdom of Scotlaaskd while Wd» 
kce livied. At lei^;th he was taten '{>r tson^ 
jnr; and .shame it is to sfty, a Sootobman) 
ftaUed Sir John ASenteitb, was the perton 
by whom be w«s seized and delivered to 
the Skoiglish* It is genially said that he 
wm niad^ priaoaer at RoI:|royston» near 
Gla^goiF ; awl the rtradiUoa of the eoiuijlry 
)M^ar% th4t the signal «ada lor rmibmg mjH 
^ him aod ;taki»g him at ui)ii^ai:e9» wasi 
sirhen fme of his pretoaded friendly who bo^ 
fray^ hiiil9 ahould turn a loaf) i^hich was 
placed on the tahH with its bottom or flai 
side ^permost* 4ii4 in aft^ tkaes it wad 
re^kon^ -mrbreedii^ to turn a loaf iadMl 
maiuieri if th^a waa a person named Maii¥' 
^^ih in leompatiy; «inee it was as mnoibits 
to remind him that his namesake had be-i 
tiaiyed Sir WiUiam Wdilace, the Cbampbon 
ofScotJftfid. t 
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' Whether Sir John Menteith was actual- 
ly die person by whom Wallace was betray- 
ed is not perfectly certain. He was, how* 
ever, the individual by whom the patribt 
•v^s made prisoner, and delivered up to the 
English, for which his name and his me- 
mory have been long loaded with disgrace. 
Edward having thus obtained possession 
of the person whom he considered as the 
greatest obstacle to his complete conquest 
of Scotland, resolved to make Wallace an 
example to all Scottish patriots who should 
in future venture to oppose his ambitious 
projects. He ctiused Wallace to be brought 
to trial in Westminster-hall, before the 
English judges, and produced him there, 
crowned, in mockery, with a green garland, 
because they said he had been king of out- 
laws and Jobbers among the Scottish woods* 
He was accused of having been a traitor to 
the English crown ; to which he answered, 
^^ I could not be a traitor to Edward, for I 
Was never his subject'' He was then accu- 
sed of having killed many men, and done 
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mtfch evil. He r^i^, with the samel 
caliQ resolotion, ^^ that it was true^ be ba& 
killed very many Englishmen, but it w^fih 
because they had come to subdae and op^ 
press his native country of Scotland ; and 
far from repenting what be had done, bei. 
declared be was only sorry that he had not 
put to death many more of them." 

Notwithstanding that Wallace's defeneer 
was a good one, both in law and in commoa 
sense, (for surely every one has not only a 
right to fight in defence of his native coun-> 
try, but is bound in duty to do so,) the Engr 
lish Judges -condenmed him to be executed^. 
So this brave patriot was dragged upon a 
sledge to the place of execution, where hia 
head was struck off, and his body divided 
into four quarters, which, according to the 
cruel custom of the time, were exposed up- 
on pikes of iron upon London Bridge, and 
were termed the limbs of a traitor. 

No doubt King Edward thought that by 
exercising this great severity towards so 
distinguished a patriot as Sir William Wal« 
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k0^ be^ tvbuid t6rrify ali the Scoto ittta'dbe- 
^eade^ a»d 66 be abie iti fierlure to reign> 
c^er tbeii* cottntty without fesktance. But 
thdugh Edt^vd was a pewerful, a brare, and 
a wise hing, and though he took the most 
eautiknon, a» well as the moAt striet measores,^ 
i& preserve the obedieuee of ScoHaBd) ye« 
his claim^ beiag foufi^d in injtKrIice an^ 
tttMfrjpa^dn, t^as not permittied by Provi- 
dence to be establisiied in seenrity or peace. 
Sir William Wallace^ that immortal Bvsp^ 
porter of the independence of his country^^ 
was no sooner deprived of his life in th€^ 
eruel and unjust manner t have told you^ 
than other patriots aroBe to assert the cause 
of Scotch liberty. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Ofihe Rise qf Robert the Bruce. 

I HOPE, my dear chUd, that you have not 
forgotten that all the cruel wars in Scot-, 
land arose out of the debate between the 
great lords who claimed the throne after 
King Alexander the Third's death, which 
induced the Scottish nobility rashly to sub- 
mit the dedsion of that matter to King Ed- 
ward of England, and thus opened the way 
to his endeavouring to seize the kingdom of 
Scotland to himself. You recollect, also, 
that he had dethroned John Baliol, on ac- 
count of his attempting to restore the inde- 
pendence of Scotland; and that John Ba- 
liol had resigned the crown of Scotland into 
the hands of Edward as Lord Paramount, 
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This John Baliol, therefore, was very little 
respected in Scotland; he had renounced 
the kingdom, and had been absent from it 
for fifteen years, during the greater part of 
which time he renuoned a prisoner in the 
hands of the King of England. 

It was therefore natural that such of the 
people of Scotland as were still detenhined 
to fight for the freedom of their country from 
the Ei^lilfc ycAie^ ehould loek £UKHiAd tor 
some &Sket king, under wfaom th^ migirt'* 
ijmfite thetfl«elt^ee, t6 eomhkt t^ pow^r ^ 
Btrghiiii. The feeling vrm umrettssl in. 
gicotTmid, fhdt iliey wduld n^ My loiiger- 
etkdtiiie the Ei^Iish government;' Mid tbeve* 
fbre stieh gteat Seottieh nobles fts bdJeved' 
tbey bad right to ike crwvhi, began to tU&k ' 
of standing forward to clairaf it. 
' Amotigst thestf, iiie pritieipad eau^dat^ ' 
(supposing John Baliol, by lik renundallon ' 
and captivity, tobav^losldlrigbtto'tlieking^' 
dMn,) were twa poWerfdl iio^lemen. The. 
first was Robert Bruee, Earl iffOaefAtk^ the 
gramdsoh of that «ld«r Robert BrAcA^ who,' 
as you have heard, displited the throne with 



J«]MiBftH0l. ^^oik&cwk&J^hikemkjm,^ 
arCuamgf of BaddBOcb^ ngnallyi called the 
tMi Cktmy^f to ^tii^uifih bim from lai»^ 
kuifimtni) th« Bkck Ccmjni) 00 naaMd Ipms' 
his BWa r A y €oiilplexk>]i« These two great • 
fdid powerful barons had tatkea part with Sir 
Wiffiatti Wallace in the wiivs agaimt E^g- 
laiid; but, afker the defeat of FaUdric^ being 
fbatful of Iwsmg fhdr great estates, and c^n- ' 
sidering the feeedom of Seetiand es beyond < 
the posflffbilhyc^beii^ recovered, botkBraoe * 
and Contyn had not only subtnitted Hieiii- ' 
selvei^ to Edward, and acknowledged his tj* ' 
il&'M Kingof Scotland, but even borne arms, 
along with the EngKrii) against saeh c^ their 
eonntrytnetl as etill continaed to^ resist the 
usfirper« But the feelings of Bruee con- 
eernfa^thebasettelisi^thiB oondttet^aie said, 
t^the eld tra^Nion of Scotbmd, to have been 
a^Fiikened by th& IbllowiBg aoeident. In 
one of the numerdus batlies, or skiiniis^d, 
which took |daoe at the time between the 
English andiheir adherents on the one side, '. 
aiid the itlsorgent or p&triotie Scottish upon 
the other, Robert the Bruce was present. 
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and aflffff*^^ the Kngiinh to gain Jth6 victwy • . 
After the battle was oyer, he^sat down to. 
bis dinner without washing his hands, on 
which there were spots of blood, which he 
had shed during the action. The English, 
lords observing this, whispered to each other 
in mockery, ^^ Look at that Scotsman, who 
is eating his own blood !" Bruce heard what 
they said, and b^;an to reflect, that the 
blood upon his bands might be indeed call- 
ed his own, since it was that of his brave 
countrymen, who were fightii^ for the in- 
dependence of Scotland, whilst he was as- 
sisting its oppressors, who only laughed at 
and mocked him for his unnatural conduct. 
He was so much shocked and disgusted, that 
he arose from taUe, and going into a neigh- 
bouring chapel, shed many tears, and, ask- 
ing pardon of God for the ^eat mme he 
had been guilty o^ made a solemn vow that 
he would atone for it, by. doing all in his 
power to deliver Scotland from the foreign 
yoke. Accordingly, he ieft, it is said, the 
English army, and never joined them again, 
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Mt' reVMta&A trdtciiinj} fla oppovtwuty ftn^ 
jfeBtiting fiie freedont of Us ecnraitry* 
' ^Nowv tUb Robert the Bruce was a Teiiiar-< 
kalty brave and strong mam : tlMre was no 
man iiv Scoda&d tloit waa thonght a matck 
far bhn eicospt Sit WilUam Wallace; Hd* 
mow that WalUBaB was deaidy Br uca- was held 
the best wa.rrier h^ Seolland. He was very 
wise and pradent, and an eKoeUent gene^ 
wi; that kf he kaiew how to eondnet an 
armjr, and ^aice them in order for batde^ as 
ifell or better t&an aay great man of Us 
time* He was gen^om% teo^ and eonrteoas 
by nature ; but he had seine fknlts,. wfiidk 
psrhiipB belonged as much to the fierce pe« 
rjfod in wfakli he lived as to his own chasae*> 
ter. He w(ae mdi and paeskMaate^ and in 
his pABsknir b^ ^^^^ spmetfanes relentless 
and erueL 

Robert the Brace had fixed his purpoeef 
as I told jon, to attempt enos again to drrrc 
the English out of Seetland, md he desired 
to prevaiT upon Sir John the Red Comynry 
who was his rirat 3ki his pretesirions to the 
thronev to jetn with Mm in espsUiog thf 
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foreign enemy by theit common efforte.^ 
With this purpose, Bruce posted down from 
London to Dumfries, on the borders of 
Scotland, und requested an interview with 
John Comyn. They met in the church 
of the Minorites in that town, before the. 
high altar. What passed betwixt them is< 
Qot known with certainty ; but they quar- 
relled, either concerning their mininl pre*' 
tensions to ihe crown, or because Com^n 
refused to join Bruce in the proposed in- 
suri'ection against the English ; or, as many 
writers say, because Bruce charged Comyn 
with having betrayed to the English hia 
purpose of rising up against King Edwards 
It is, however, certain, that they came to 
high and abusive words, until, at lengUi 
Bruce, who I told you was extremely pas- 
sionate, forgot the sicred character of the 
place in which they stood, and struck Co- 
myn a blow with his dadger. Having doner 
this rash deed, he instanUy ran out of the 
church und called for his horse. Two gen- 
tlemen of the coimtry, Lindesay and Kirk* 
Patrick, friends of Bruce, were then in at- 
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tendance on him. Seeing him pale^ bloody^ 
and in much aradtion, they eagerly inqui* 
red what was the matter. 

<< I doubt/' said Bruce» <^ that I have 
slain the Red Comyn.'' 

<< Do yon leave such a matter to doubt ?'* 
toaid Kirkpatrick. ** I will make sicker*'*-*^ 
that is, I will make certain. 

Accordingly, he and his companion 
Lindesay, rushing into the church, dis- 
patched the wounded Comyn with their 
da^ers. His uncle. Sir Robert Comyn, 
was slain at the same time. 

The slaughter of Comyn was a cruel ac- 
tion ; and the historian of Bruce observes, 
that it was followed by the displeasure of 
Heaven ; for no man ever went through more 
misfortunes than Robert Bruce, although 
he at length rose to great honour. 

After the slaughter of Comyn, Bruce 
might be called desperate. He had com- 
mitted an action which was sure to bring 
down upon him the vengeance of all Co* 
myn's relations, the re^n^ent of the King 
of England, and the displeasure of the 



P)iMrp}is.OB a^Qunl of It^yiogis^M^iiis iim^^ 
jpy within GO»s4Drmed greuod* Held^ler- 
mined, therefore, , to bid thqm all draane^ 
^ opoe, and to psert lis pretensions to the 
throne of Scotland. He drew hip ^own fiol? 
Ipw^B together, summoned to jneiet him 
jgiuch harons as still enterti^ed hopes 4>f th^ 
freedom of the country, .aood wius crowned 
lUngat the Abbey of Soone, the naqal fjace 
jirl^re the ^KJmgs of Sootkind .luonmed Ith^r 
^(utiiorit^. 

JBveryihing xelfctijDg.to tbejoevemoi^y w^i^ 
haistily pbrformed* A ^maU eiijsl^ of g^ 
was hurriedjiy made, to reprineat the ^an- 
ciep4i.9i;Qwn of Soqtlan^, which Edward ,h«4 
ic^i;ied off to Englwd. The EarJ of Fife^ 
descendant of the .hr^v^Macdjuff, >vbo8.e dnr 
.ty it waa to bfiTe f^lace^i the crown on tfh^ 
King's head^ would nat,{pv.e h^s^tteodane^ 
.3ut the ceren^oiqal was performed bf his 
^ist^r, JsaheUa, Countess pf Bucban, though 
withovit the cons«;pt eitl^r of h^ bEotfa#r or 
husband. A few bacqn% whose names ougbt 
to be dear to their country, joined Bruce in 
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hit Bitodipt to vinf&ate tlie iodependdAce (^ 
SooUand.^ ' ^ 

Bdirajrd was dreadfully ineetised when he 
htavd tfaat^ afl«r oU the pains which he had 
tricen, and all the blood whioh had be^n 
qpilled, the Seoti Ware making this new at- 
tempt to ehake off hie authority; Though 
now old, feeUoy and sicltly, lie made a so* 
loom T0W9 at a great fafitival^ in presenee 
of jdl hit eourt^ tint he would take the most 
ample veogeaiice upon Robert the Brttee 
and his ac|ietei£ts ; after which he would ne« 
▼er again drkw hie «W(Mrd upon a Christian^ 
bnt wooid only fight againtt the nnbelie ving 
Saracens for the reoovery of the Holy Land* 
He marehfed agatoet Brace aeoordinglyv at 
tl»e head of a powerful army« 

The mnmencement of Braee'e nnder|a« 
Ung was most disaAtroiisu He was ore wn«». 
ed on INiih Msreh, 1M6. On tiie 18th May 
be was excommunicated by the Pope, s^ sen* 
tenee which ezelnded him from all the bene* 
fits of religion, and authorised any one to 
kill him. Finally, on the l^h June, the new 
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* * 

King wajB completely defeated near Methten 
by the English Earl of Pem|)roke. ri^\ 
bert*s horse was killed under him in the 
action, and he was for a moment a prisoner. 
But he had fallen into the power of a Scot^ 
tish knight, who, though he served in the 
lElnglish army, did not choose to be the in- 
strukneht of putting Bruce into their hands, 
and allowed him to escape. The conquer* 
ore executed their priiioberB with their usual 
cruelty. Among these were some gallant; 
young men of the first Scottish families^^ 
Hay, ancestor of the Earls of Errol, Som-^ 
erville, Eraser, and others, who were most 
merfcilesfily "put to death. 
. Bruce, with a few brave adherents, amotig 
whom was the young Lord of Douglas, 
who was afterwards called the Good Lbrd 
James,.retired into the Highland mountains^ 
where they were chased from one place of 
refuge to another, placed in great dangiar, 
andunderwentmanyhardships. TheBruce's 
wife, now Queen of Scotland, with severd. 
other ladies, accompanied her husband and 
his few followers during their wanderings. 
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There was no other way of providing for 
them save by hunting and fishing* It was 
remarked, that Douglas was the most active 
and successful in procuring for the unfor- 
tunate ladies sudi supplies as his dexterity 
in fishing or in killing deer could furnish to 
them. ' 

Driven from one place in the Highlands 
to aiiother, Bruce attempted to force his way 
into Lorn, but he found enemies everywhere* 
The M^Dougals, a powerful family, then c^U 
^ Lords of Lorn, were friendly to the Engw. 
lish, and patting their men in arms^ attack'^ 
W Bruce and his wandering companions ai 
'soon as they attempted to enter their coun^ 
try* The chief of these M^Dougals, called 
•John of Lorn, hated Bruce on account oif 
•his having slain the Red Comyn in the 
church at Dumfries, to whom this M^Dou- 
gal was nearly related* Bruce was again de- 
feated by this chief, through force of num- 
l>ers, at a place called Dairy ; but he show- 
ed, amidst his misfortunes, the greatness of 
his strength and courage. He directed his 
men to retreat through a narrow pass, and 
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flUcmg MnuBelf Ia«l of tbo paxty^ be fongbt 
with and slew such of tb^ ammy as attempt^ 
•d to pr«8S hard on them* Three foUovort 
of MU)^aI, a father and two sons^ eaUed 
M^Ai^ij^^mTy all very strong men, wb«u> 
l^ey saw Bruee tbos protecting the retreat 
of his followers, made a vow that they woidd 
either kiB or make hkn iMri«oner« The whole 
tbree rushed on the King at onee. The 
King was on borsebaek, in the strait pass 
we have described, betwixt a steep bill 
and a deep Iidce* He struck the firat man 
who came up and seia^ed his hridle^ msk 
a blow with his sword as out off his ban4 
and freed the bsidte* The man Ued to 
death. The other brother had seiaed him 
in the meantime by tiie legt and was at^ 
tempting to throw him from hor^ebafofc. 
The King, setting spurs to his horscs made 
i^e animal suddenly spring forward* eo that 
iJbe Highlander fell under the horse's ftet^ 
and^ as he wa/s endeavouring to rise agaiut 
the King cleft his head in two withhis sword» 
Tho father, seeing his two sons thus slain> 
flew at Rob^t Bruce, and grasfKid him by 
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th^ mantle so cloie to' hk body, that he 
could not have room to wield his long sword. 
But with, the heavy pommel, or, as others 
aay, with m iron hammer which hnng at 
his saddle-bowi the King struck this third 
aisailSuit so dreadful a blow, that he dashed 
out J(is brains. Still, however, the High- 
lander kept his dying grasp on the Eang^s 
inantle, so that, to be free of the dead body^ 
Bruce was obliged to undo tSe brooch, or 
clasp, by which it was fastened, an,d leave 
that, and the mantle itself behind him. The 
brooch, which fell thus into the possession 
of .M^Dbugal oriiom, is still preserved in 
that ancient fiimily as a memorial that thd 
celebrated Robert Bruce once, narrowly es- 
caped falling into the hands of their ances- 
tor. Bobert greatly re^nt^d this attack up- 
on him'; and when he was in happier cir- 
cumstances, did not fail to take his revenge 
on M^Douga], or, as he is usually called, 
John of Lorn. J 

. The King met with many such encoun*^ 
ters amidst his dangerous and dismal wan- 
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igtiog9 ; y#ft» tfaougk bIommiI alvayt defcaleJ 
bf the Bumbera of the KBgiifih, and of nudi 
Soots as sided with them^ lie still kept ap 
his e^wu ifHiits and these of his followere* 
He wes a better sduolar than was usual ia 
those ds3r% vheB» except dcrgjnnen, fcw 
people learoed to vead sad writOi. But King 
Biobert eouU do both very well; and wm 
are tokUthat hesiUBettiflieairead aleud tohis 
eompantons to amuse than^ when they were 
evossiicr tba gMsi Hii^land lakea la suoh 
wretched leidcy boats aa they caidd fiad for 
that pnrpoae* 

Atlsrt dapgen iacveasadao muoh mmaoA 
the hmvQ King' Bisbevt, that he was obliged 
t0 sepaeate himself feorn the ladies aad his 
queen ; lar the winter was coming oii» and it 
would ha impassible for the wnmiB to endnse 
this wandeciiig sMrt of life when the fmataad 
enow should arrive. So he kCb his qasenf 
with, the Ceimtess <k( B^chan and oitiieiiB^in 
the only castle which remained to hlmywhaeb 
was eaUod Kiltlraja^e, and is sitaated near 
4he head of the rirer Don in AbexdeeBshifek 
The King also left lus youngest brother^ 
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Nj^d Bruea^ to tkAnd the onik agaimil 



the BngHeh ; end he hiinsclff with hk le^ 
cond brother Edward, who iraea very hiwra 
man^ but still more raah and paaaoniate than 
Robert hioMielf^ went over to an ialand caUk 
ed Racl^uiy on the coast of Ireland, whete 
Brene aad the few men that felk>wed hit 
fortones passed the winter of ISOd. In Ae 
meantime, SX look seemed to pursoe all his 
ftiends in Seetkmd. The Castle of Kil* 
drumfanie waa taken by Ae EngGsh, and 
liigiel Bniee, a beaetifal and brave youths 
was ornelly pnt to death by the ¥ietorB« 
Tiie kdiss who had attended on Robert's 
qneen, as well as the qneen hersdf, uid 
the Coottteas of Bolpban, wvre thrown into 
striot eonfin^dBMDt, And treated with the ui<« 
most sererity. This news veaehed Brnoe 
while he waa residing in a miserable dwriil* 
ing at Racta^n, and reduced him te the peinl 

It was prol|a|>ly about this time that an 
itjjbident took plaee^ which, although it rests 
only en ttfaditian in the &mi]ies of the naam 
of Briice^ is remfored proti^le by the man* 
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Hen o£lh'e times/ After re<to&?ii^ the last 
unpleasingintelligeiice from Scotland^ Bruce 
WHS lying one morning on his wretched bed^ 
and : deliberating with himself whether he 
had not better resigpi all thoughts of i^ain 
attempting to make good his right to the 
Scottish crown, and, dismissing his follow* 
ersy transport .himself and his brothers to 
the Holy Land, and spend the rest of his life 
in fighting against the Saracens ; by which 
he thpughty perhaps, he might deserve thefor- 
giveness of Heaven for the great sin of stab^ 
bing Comyn in the. church at Dumfries* 

But then, on the other hand, he thought 
it would be both criminal and cowardly to 
give up his attempts to restore freedom to 
Scotland, while there yet remained thie least 
chance of his bring successful in an under- 
taking, which, rightly considered, was much 
more his duty than to drive the infidels out 
of Palestine, though the sinerstitton* of his 
age might think otherwise. 

While he was div^d betvnxt these reflec- 
tions, and doubtful of what he should d«>, 
Bruce was looking upward to the roctf of the 
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cabin in wliieh he lay, and hit eye wag at* 
tracted by a Bpider, which, hanging at the 
ead of a long thread of hie own spinning, 
was endearonring, as is the fashion of that 
OfeaAure, to swing himself from one beam in 
the roof to another, for the purpose of fildng 
the line on wfaidb he .mean t to stretdi his 
web* The iqveet made the iattempt agam 
afid again wilboat snceeas; and at length 
Brace counted that it had tned to carry its 
point six times, and been as often nnable to 
do so. It came into his head that he had him«» 
self fought just six bathes against the £ng«» 
lirii and tiieir allies, and that the poor per* 
scTering spider was exactly in the same si» 
toalion with himself, having made as many 
trials, and been as often disappmnted in 
what it .aivdjibd at. ^< Kow," thonght Bmee^ 
<^ as I have no means of knowing* what is 
best to be done, I will be gnided by the 
look which shall attend this spider. If the 
insect shall make another efibrt to fix its 
thread, and alia]l be sacoessfiil, I will ven<^ 
ture a seventh time to try my fortune in 
Scotland ; bat if the spider shall fail, I will 
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go to the wars in Palestine, and never re^ 
turn to jny native coontrj again." 
^ While Bruce was forming this resolutiony 
the spider made another ewi^on with all the 
force it could muster^ and fairly succeeded 
in fastening its thread on the beam which it 
had so often in vain attempted to reach; 
Bruce seeing the success of the spider, resol-* 
ved to try 'his own fortune ; and as he never 
before giuned a victory, so he never after- 
wards sustained any considerable check or 
defeat. I have often met with people of the 
name of Bruce, so completely persuaded of 
the truth of this story, that they vronli not 
on any account kill a spider, because it was 
cnich an insect which had shown the example 
of perseverance, and given a signal of good 
luck, to their great namesake. ^ 
: . Having determined to renew his effortfii 
to obtain possession of Scotland^ notwith- 
standing the smallness of the means which 
he had for accomplishing so great a purpose, 
the Bruoe removed himself and his follow- 
ers from Rachrin to the island of Arran, 
whicb: lies in the mouth of the Clyde. The 
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KiBg landedi and inquired at the Ant wo-i 
man he met, what armed men were in th^ 
idbmd. She retmmed for answer, that there 
had arrived there very lately a body of arm-** 
ed strangers, who had defeated an English 
officer, who was governor of the Castle of 
Bftiihwick, had killed him and most of his 
men, and were now amusing themselves* 
with hnnting abont the island. The King; 
having caused himself to be guided to the 
woods which these strangers ma^t firequent* 
ed, there blew his horn repeatfe tly/ Now, 
the chief of the strangers who iiad taken 
tll^ clwtte, was James Douglas, whom we 
have idready mentiraed as one of the best 
of Bruce's friends. When he heard Ro- 
bert Bmoe's horn, he knew the sound well, 
and crie4 out, that yonder was the King, 
he knew by his manner of blowing. ' So he 
and his companions hastened to meet Eang 
Robert, and there was great joy on both 
sides. 

. The Bruce was now within sight of Scot* 
lalid, and not distant from his own family 
possessions, where thepeople were most like- 
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ly to be Btlached to bim^ He b^aniiiiiite* 
^intaljr to form pkms witk Don^las, kow they 
Bught best renew th^ enterprise agimnfe 
lim English. The Douglas resolved to 90 
dufg^oked to hie own coantry^ sod ruse hie 
fioliowers, in order to have revenge on nn 
English nobleman called Lord Gliflbrd, up* 
on whom Edward had conferred hie eetatee^ 
and who had taken np hie reBidence in the 
castle of Douglas. . 

Bruce, on his part^ opened n commnnioa* 
tbn with the opposite ooasi of Oirriek^ by 
means t>f one af his followers called duih* 
bert* This person had dsrectioBSy that if fae 
ehoald find the countrymen in Carridc dia* 
posed to take, up arms against the English^ 
he was to make a fire on a headland^ ee 
lofty eape^ called Tnrnberry, opposite to the 
island of Ar ran* The af^ieafanee ot this 
fire on this j^aee was to bea signal to Bmce 
to put to sea with such men as he bad, wbe 
were not more than three hundred in nutt** 
ber» for the purpose of landing in Careidc 
and joining the iie^^nteu 

Bruce and his men watehed eagerly for 
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the ft^fiMtly but for tMH&e tfme in VAini At 
lengA A fire on Turaberry head became vi-» 
l6» and the King and hie follotrerfl mei^ 
betook themselves to their ships and gdih* 
concluding their Garriek friends were 
all in arms^ and ready to join with them. 
Vbej landed on the beach at midn^t, 
wfafsre they found their J5py Cuthbert alone 
is wtailtng to them^ with ^nry bad news. 
Lord Percy^ he eaid, was in the oountry, 
with two or three hmidred Englishmen, and 
had teiri^Sed the people so much, both by 
aetionB and threats, that none of them da- 
red to think of rebelluagf against King Ed« 

. ^ Tnitat t" said Bnioe, « why, then, did 
you make the signal ?" 

«« Alas," replied Cuthbert, << the fire was 
not made by me, but by some other person, 
isr what purpose I Imow not ; but as soon 
as I saw it burning, I knew that you would 
coma over, thinking it my signal, and there* 
fere I omne down to w(dt for yon on the 
beach, to tell you how die matter stood." 

VOL. I. L 
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Bruoe, after some hentatioB, determined 
tliat since he had been thus brought to thc^ 
main land of Scotland, he would remaili; 
there, and take such adventure and fortune 
as Heaven should send him. ^ 

Accordingly, he b^an to skirmish witk 
the English so successfully, as obliged the* 
Lord Percy to quit Carrick^ He theii dispelr- 
sed his men upon various ac^v^ures againsK 
the enemy, in which they were generally; 
successful. But then, on the othjor hand, the 
King being left with small attendance, or 
sometimes almost alone, ran'gref^ risk o£ 
losing his life by treachery, or by cn^, vie* 
lence. Several of these incidents are, very 
interesting. I will tell you some of them. 

At one time, a near relation of Bruce's, 
in whom he entirely confided, was indfieed 
by the bribes of the English to attempt to 
put him to death. This villain, wi& hif 
two sons, watched Bruce one morning, tm 
he saw him separated from all his men, 0x:<^ 
cepting a little boy, who waited on him .as 
a page. The father had a sword in his hand. 
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OBC of tie SOBS kad a strord and a spear, 
the other had a sword and a battle-axe^ 
noWf when the King saw them so well arm- 
ed, when there were no enemies near, he 
began to call to mind some hints which 
had been given to him, that these men in- 
tended to murder him. He had no weapons 
excepting his sword ; but his page had a bow 
sind arrow. He took them both from the 
little boy, and bade him stand at a distance; 
*• for," said the King, " if I overcome these 
traitors, thou shalt have enough of weapons; 
but if I am slain by them, you may make 
jrour escape, and tell Douglas and my bro- 
ther to revenge my death." The boy was 
very sorry, for he loved his master ; but he 
was obliged to do as he was bidden. > 

^ In the meantime the traitors came for- 
ward upon Bruce, that they might assault 
him at once. The King called out to them, 
and commanded them to come no nearer, 
tipon peril of their lives ; but the father an- 
swered with flattering words, pretending 
great kindness, and still continuing to ap- 
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proneh his ferwo* Then the KtHgagida 
cftUed to tbem to stand, <« Traitors^'' said 
hO) '* ye have sold my life for Englieh gold; 
but you shall die if you come one fool nearer 
to me*" With that he bent the page's bow ; 
and as the old Qon8pirat<>r continued to ajdt* 
vanee» be let the arrow fly at him. '' Bntoe 
was an excellent areher ; he aimed his arrow 
ao welly that it bit the father in the eye> and 
pcmtrijtad from that into his br«on2.so tjbal 
he fell aown dead. Then the two sons rudn 
ed on the King* One of them fetched a blow 
at him with an axe» but missed his stroke^ 
and stumbled^ so thati the King with Mt 
great sword cut him down bef<Hre be could 
recoyer bia feet The remaining traitor ran 
on Robort Bruce with his spear ; but the 
King, with a sweep of bis aw<Hrd, eut the 
steel head off the villain's weapon* and then 
killed him before he had time to draw his 
sword. Then the little page came run* 
niugt Tory joyful of his master's victory ; 
and the King wiped his bloody sword, and 
looking upon the dead bodies, said, *^ These 
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nught hiye been reputed tbr^ gallant meit) 
if they bad resisted the temptation of covet- r 
OQsness.'' , -J 

. In the present day, it is wSt necessary 
that generals, >or great officers,/ should fight 
with their. own hand, because they have 
only to direct their followers; their ar- 
tillery and their soldiers shoot at the ene- 
my ; and men seldom mingle together, and 
fight hand to hand. But in the ancient 
times, kings and great lords were obligeil 
to pat themselves into the very front of the 
battle, and fight like ordinary men, with the 
lance- and other weapons. It was, there- 
forcj ofgreat consequence that they should 
lie strong men, and dexjterous in the use of 
their arms. . Robert Bruce was so remark- 
ably active and powerful, that he came 
through a great many personal dangers, in 
which he must otherwise have been slain. 
I will tell you another of his adventures, 
which I think will amuse you. 

After the death of those three traitors, 
Robert the Bruce continued to keep him- 

l2 
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9elf concealed in his own earldom of Car ** 
rick» and in the neighbouring country of 
Galloway, until he should have matters 
ready for a general attack upon the Eng- 
Uflh* He was obliged) in the meantime^ to 
keep very, few men with bim» both for the 
sake of g jpracy , and from the diffioolty of 
finding provisione* Now» many of the peo* 
pie of Galloway were unfriendly to Bruet* 
They lived under the gOTernm^^n t of one M^ 
Dougal) related to the Ijenrd of JLorn> who* ae 
I before told you* ba^ deleatedBobertBrucief 
at Dalry» and very nearly killed or roadu 
him prisoner. These Galloway men had 
beard that Bruce was in their ooantry* with 
no more than eijsty men with him ; so they 
resolved to attack him by surprise, and £01: 
this purpose they got two hundred mienlch 
getber, and brought with them two or thveo 
bloodhounds. These animals were trained 
1^ chase a man^ by Uie ififiiilbf bis footstepsy^ 
as foxhounds chase a fo^c, or beagles or h^^ 
rigrs chase a bare. Althoi^ the degd^es 
not see the person whose trace he is pat 
upon, he follows him over every step he 
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has taken* Ak tbat tinle theee bloodbouncUy 
or sleuth- hounds, (so called from $hti or 
sleuti a word which aigpifiefl the s ceal^ left 
by an animal of ebase,) were uaed for th^ 
purpose of pursuing greai eriminak* Th^ 
men of Galloway thought themselvea se^ 
curoa that if they sodssed taking Bruce, <Hr 
killing him at the first onset, and if he thouMi 
.MDape into the woods^ they weuUL find him 
^nt by means of these Uoodhounda. 

The good King Bobert Bruec^ who wae 
alwaya watchful and vigilant, had received 
soma inftirmaitioa about the intentioft of 
tbis parly to come upoa him suddenly and 
by n%(bt Accordingly, he quartered his 
pavfy of siicty men on the farther side of a 
d«<ip and ewi^^nmnin^ river, that had very 
ateep and rocky banbl* There was but one 
ford by which this river could he crossed 
in tbat neighbourhood, and that ferd was 
deep and narrow, so that two men oould 
scarcely get through abreast ; the hank oil 
which diey were to land on the other side 
ijroa 0teep, and the path wbieh led upwajrds 
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from the water's edge, extremely narrow 
and difficult ' 

Bruce caused his men to lie down to take 
some sleep, at a place about half a mile dis** 
tant from the river, while he himself, with 
two attendants, went down to watch the 
ford, through which the enemy must needs 
pass before they could come to the place 
where King Robert's men were lying. He 
stood for some time looking at the ford, and 
thinking how easily the enemy might be ^ 
kept from passing there, providing it was 
bravely defended, when he heard at a difr-> 
tance the baying of hounds, which was al« 
ways coming nearer and near^. This was 
tiie bloodhound which was tracing the King's 
steps to the ford where he had crossed, and 
the two hundred Galloway men were along 
with the animal, and guided by it. Bruofi 
thought of going back to awaken his men ; 
but then he thought that it might be some 
shepherd's dog. " My men," he said> 
<< are sordjy tired; I will not disturb their 
sleep for the yelping of a cur, tilt I know 

4 
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MiifMithiny aaofa of the matter." So lie stood 
and liBtened; and by and by, as the ery of 
the heend came nearer, be began to hear 
a tiwnfJing <tf horaeB, and the Toices of 
BMiH and the riaging and oiattering of a£<» 
■Mur^ and then he was sure the enemy were 
eening to the ri^er side. Then the King 
thoogkty ^ If I go baek to give my xottax the 
riarm» these GaUoway men will get through 
tbeford withoat ^poution, and that wonUL 
be a pity, since it is a plaee so advantegeons 
to make defiNieei^aiofit them.' So he looked 
ugain at tlw steep path, and the deep river^ 
and be thought it gave him so much ad* 
ymt^pe, that he himsdf oould defend the 
fasaage with his own hand, until his men 
oeme to assist bias. His armour was so 
good and strong, that he had no fear, ti 
ibair arrows, and therefore the combat wae 
not so very unequal as it must haye oth«r* 
wise been. He therefore sent his foUowem 
to waken his men, and remained aloM by 
^ bank of the river. 

In tlie meanwhile, the noise and trampling 
of the horses increaaed,^ and the moon 
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l»iglity Brace saw the glanciiig anosof aboiik 
two handred men, who came down to tha 
opposite bank of the river. The men of 
Galloway, on their part, saw bat one soUp^ 
tary figure guarding the ford, and the fore- 
most of them plunged into the river wiUumt 
minding him. But as they could only pasa 
the ford one by one, the Bruce, who stood 
high above them on the bank where thej^> 
were to land, killed the foremost man with 
a thrast of his long gpear, and with a «•- 
co[nd thrust stabbed the horse, which taH 
down, kicking and plunging in his agoniesy 
on the narrow path, and so prevented the 
others from getting out of the riven Bruce 
had thus an opportunity of dealing his blows 
at pleasure among them, while they could 
not strike at him again. In the confusion^ 
five or six of the enemy were slain, or, har 
ving been borne down the current, were 
drowned in the river. The rest were te«» 
rified, and drew back. 

But when they looked again, and saw 
they were opposed by only one maa^ they 
themselves bdng so many, they cried out, 
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that tbe&r honour would be lost for ever if 
ifaey did not force their way ; and encou- 
raged each other with loud cries to plunge 
through, and assault him. But by this 
time the King's soldiers came up to his as- 
ristance, and the Ghdloway men retreated, 
and gave up their enterprise. 
> I will tell you another story of this brave 
Robert Bruce during his wanderings. His 
adventures are as curious and entertaining 
as those which men invent for storybooks, 
with this advantage, that they are all true; 
About this time, and when the Bruce waii 
yet at the head of but few nien. Sir Aymer 
de Valence, who was Earl of Pembroke, to-i 
gether with John of Lorn, came into Gal* 
loway, each of them being at the head of a 
large body of men. John of Lorn had a. 
bloodhound with him, which it was said had 
formerly belonged taRobert Bruce himself^ 
and having been fed by the king with his 
own hands, it became attached to him, and 
w«>uld follow his footsteps anywhere, as 
iiag» are Well known to trace their masters! 
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stepsy whether they be Uoodfaoundfi or not; 
By means of this hound, John of Lorn 
thought he would certainly find out Robot 
Brace, sutid take revenge on him for the 
death of hia relation Comyn. 

When these two armies advanoed np<m 
Robert Bruce, he at first thought of fight- 
ing witSi the English Earl, but becoming 
aware tiiat John of Lorn was moving itratid 
with another large body to attack him in the 
rear, he resolved to avoid fighting at the^ 
time, lest he should be oppressed by num<- 
bers. For this purpose, the King divided the 
men he had with him into three bodies, and 
eommanded tihem to retreat by three di& 
ferent ways, thinking the ^^^y would not 
know which to parsue. Heaiso appointed 
a place at whieh they were to asseftnUs 
again. But wh^i Sdkn of Ijom came to 
the place where the Army of Bruoe hftd 
been thus divided, the bloodhound took 
Us course after one of these divisions, tith 
glecdng the other two, and t^en Jolm of 
Iiom knew that the King must be in Hmt 
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purity ; mh^tlao negbotod tlio twoodker £« 
viflioiisaf the Sooia, and foUowed^that which 
the dog |K>iiitMl out) vriQi all Ina meou "^.^^^ 
The King agaiaaaw that he was falloired 
by a large body, and bdng determined to e»< 
tafe fDom Aeat if possiblei he made all the 
peoplo who wece with him disperse tfaeaE^* 
selves different ways, thinking thus that the 
OMtty nmst kwe trace of him* Brace kept 
only oflwmaaaloiig with him, and that was 
hifl tmm £«ler4irother9 or ilia aon of kb 
narse* When John of I^>m eame to the 
phoe, wteve Bruoe's companions hoA di»< 
persedthemaelTOs, the bloodhound, after it 
had snaffed up. and down for a fit0e^ jqiiitted 
tiba foolnt^ of all the otiiers, and nm bark* 
mg upon Ae track of two men out of the 
pomber* Then John of Lorn knew that one 
of these two must needs be King Robert. 
Aoeordingly, ^e commaaded five of his men 
that weae speedy of £oot to elmse after him, 
and ather make him prisoner, or day him. 
They started off aooorcUnigly, and ran so fast^ 
tfiBt they gained sight of Robert and his fos* 

TOl. I. M 
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ter-brother. The King asked his companioii 
what help he could give him^ and his foster- 
brother answered he was ready to do his 
best. So these two turned on the five men of 
John of Lorn, and killed them all. It is to 
be supposed they were better armed thaa 
the others were, as well as more strong and 
desperate. 

But by this time Bruce was very much 
fatigued, and yet they dared not sit down to 
take any rest ; for whenever they stopt for. 
an instant, they heard the ery of the blood-* 
hound behind them, and knew by that, that 
their enemies were coming up fast after them. 
At length, they came to a wood, through 
which ran a small river. Then Bruce said 
to. his foster-brother, .f< Let us wade down 
this stream for a great way, instead of going, 
straight across, and so this unhappy hounds 
shall lose the scent ; for if we were once. 
<;lea]r of him, I should not be afraid of get*; 
ting away from the pursuers.^' According*: 
ly, the King and his attendant walked a 
great way down the streaia, taking, care to: 
keep their feet in the water, which, could 
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not reUAn any scent where they bad stepi 
ped. Then they came ashore on the fur- 
ther side frord the enemy, and went deep 
into the wood before they stopped to rest 
themselves. In the meanwhile, the hoand 
led John of Lorn straight to the place where 
the King went into the water, but there the 
dog began to be puzzled, not knowing where 
to' go next ; for you are well aware that the 
running water could not retain the scent of 
a man's foot like that which remains on turfl 
So, John of Lorn seeing the. dog was at a 
fault, as it is called, that is, had lost th^ 
track of that which he pursued, he gave up 
the chase, and returned to join with Aymer 
de Valence. 

' But King Robert'* adventures were not 
yet ended. His foster-brother and he had 
rested themselves in the woods, but they 
liad got no food, and were become extreme- 
ly hungry. They walked on, however, in 
hopes of coming to some habitation. At 
length, in the midst of the forest, they met 
with three men that looked like thieves or 
ruffians. They were well armed, and one 
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of them bore a slieep on his back^ wUch it 
seeqi^d as if tbej had just stolen. They sa* 
Ittted the King civilly ; and he^ replying to 
their salutation, asked them where they 
were going. The men answered, they were 
seeking fw Robert Bruee, for that they in« 
tended to join, with him. The Kii^ answer-* 
ed» thai if they would go with him^ he would 
tondact them where they would find the 
Scottish King* Then the inan who had »po» 
Iten^ duanged eountenaneey and Brne^ who 
looked sharply at him» began to suspect that 
the ruffian guessed who he wa% and that he 
and his companions had boiido design againet 
his ^mm^ in order to gain the reward whidk 
had been olBfered for his life. 

So he said to them» ^^ My good friends, 
9» we are not weU acquainted with each 
other, you must go before us, and we wiU 
follow near to you,"— ^ You have no occa* 
non to suspect any harm from us/' anaw^« 
ed the iiiaB»r^<< Neither do I euspeot anyn** 
said Bruce ; ^^ but this is the way in whidk 
I choose to trayeL^ 

The men did as he commanded, and thus 
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they travelled till they came together to a 
waiste and ruinous cottage, where the men 
proposed to dress some part of the sheep^ 
which their companion was carrying. The 
King was glad to hear of food ; but he in- 
sisted that there should be two fires kindled^ 
one for himself and his foster-brother at one 
end of the house, the other at the other end 
for their three companions. The men did as 
he desired. They broiled a quarter of inut^ 
ton for themselves, and gave another to the 
King and his attendant. They were obliged 
to eat it without bread or salt ; but as they 
were very hungry, they were glad to get 
food in any shape, and partook of it very 
heartily* 

Then so heavy a drowsiness fell on King 
Robert, that, for all the danger he was in, 
he* could not help desiring to sleep. But 
first, he desired his foster-brother to watch 
while he slept, for he had great suspicion 
of their new acquaintances* His foster-bro* 
ther promised to keep awake, and did his 
best to keep his word. But the King had not 

. m2 
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b^MBi lot^ afllecyr ere hb ibttcrwiMrediHbr fan 
IaIo a de€p Bbmber also^ for kor bail ultdnr<- 
goiie as maeh fatigue as the Kiag; Wbm 
iha three yiUaina saw the King eaui his at^ 
teadani asleq[i^ they- nade signs to emsk 
otfasT} 4ad f loiag: ap at oiiee^ dsew ifaeur 
swoids wiik the purpose to kail them botfiw 
Bitt the Eji]^ slept b«l lightly, and little 
noise as the tmitors asadb m rising, he vrai 
awsikened by H^ and starting np, dcev his 
STt^ord, and went to meet them. Al the 
iaB9^ momeat he pushed his fosles-brother 
with his £ooty to awakest him^and be start* 
ed up; but ere he got hia eyels eleared is 
see what was abo«t to happen, one of the 
raffians that were advancing to alagr tbi 
King, killed Ima with a stroke of lus sword. 
The King was now alone, one man agssnst 
three, and in the gi»t^«at dtoger of his Ufe ; 
but his araazdxkg strength^ and the goodmr* 
m&wt wUdu he woee, freed him once HMve 
from, this great dangeri^ and he killed the 
three men, one after aaottier.. He then kft 
the cottage, rer y sorroitFfiil for the deaih of 
his faithful foster-brother, and took his di- 
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T0cAom Umtasim tke plaoe. wlnre h% had di- 
recrled liis vmn to SMemble after their dia* 
persion. It waa bow near ii%bty and tka 
plaee of meeting being a famb-hocise, he 
vimni bdbfly iate^ it, where ba&imd the mia* 
tress, an old true-hearted Scotswomaa^ nt^ 
ling likoe. UpoB seeing a stranger enter^ 
abe asked him who and what he waa. Tha 
Kiag answered that he waa a traveUear^ who 
was journeying through the ceimtryw 

<< All traveUers/' aaawtced tlM gaod wo«» 
BBADi ^ af e wdicoiDa here for the sake ef 

<^ And who k that one^" s^d the Khig^ 
<^ for whose sake yo« make all tiamUenI 

'^Xt isMT lawfalKing^ Robert thaBrma,'' 
attswered Ae mietresB, ^ who ia the kwf ul 
lerd of this eouiktry ; and althofigh ha la wm 
paxsaed and hunted after with hounds am^ 
Imhtiis, I hope to H^a to see biopi King ovai 
allSeodand/' 

^ l^nce yoa love hha so well* damey*' 
sind the King». <* know that you sea him bap> 
fore you. I am Robert the Bruce.'* 
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<< You !'' said the good woman, in great 
surprise; *' and wherefore are you thus 
alone ?— where are all your men ?" 

<^I have none with me at this moment,'' 
answered Bruce, *^ and therefore I must tra- 
vel alone." 

** But that shall not be," said the brave 
old ' dame, *^ fot I have two stout sons, 
gallant and trusty men, who shall be your 
servants for life and death." 

So she brought her two sons, and though 
she well knew the dangers to which she ex- 
posed them, she made them swear fidelity 
to the King ; and they afterwards becatne 
high officers in his service. 

Now, the loyal old woman was getting 
everything ready for the King's supper, when 
suddenly there was a great trampling o£ 
horse heard round the house. They thoughi 
it must be some of the English, or John of 
Lorn's men, and the goodwife called upon 
her sons to fight to the last for King Ro-: 
bert. Bat shortly after, they heard the voice 
ef the good Lord James of Douglas, and of 
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Edward Brucw, the King^s brother, who had 
come with a hundred and fifty horsemen to 
this farm-house, aceordiBg to the instruc- 
tions that the King had left with them at 
parting. 

Robert the Bruee was right joyful to meet 
hia brother, and his fiuthfiil frknd Lord 
James, and had no sooner found himself 
once more at the head of such a consider»* 
ble body of followers, than, forgetting him* 
ger and weerinean^ he began to inquire where 
the enemy who had pursued tbeas so long 
had tak^ up their quarters ; << for^'' said 
he, ** As they must suppose us totally scatf 
t^ed and fled, it is Kkely that tiiey will 
think themselves quite secure, and disperse 
themselves into distant quarters, and keep 
careless watch.'' 

*^ That is very IxuV' answered James of 
Douglas, ** for I passed a village where there 
are two hunidred of them quartered, who had 
placed no sentinds ; and if yoa hsveatmind 
to make haste, we may surptise them this 
very night, and do them more mischief than 
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tbey have been able to do us daring all this 
d^y^a chase." 

Then there was nothing but moijQt and 
ride ; and as the Scots came by surprise 
on the body of English whom Douglas had 
mentioned, and rushed suddenly into the 
Tillage where they were quartered, they ear 
sily dispersed and cut them to pieces ; thui 
doing their pursuers more injury than they 
themselves had received during the long and 
severe pursuit of the preceding day. 

.The consequence of those successes of 
King Robert were, that soldiers 'came to 
join him on all sides, and that he obtained 
several victories both over Sir Aymer de 
Valence, 'Lord Clifford, and other English 
commanders, until at length the English 
were afraid to venture into the open coun^* 
try as formerly, unless when they could as- 
semble themselves in consideraUe bodies.' 
Tbey thought it safer to lie still in the towns 
and castles which they had garrisoned, and 
wait till the King of England should once 
more come to their assistance. ■ 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of the Eocphits ofDotiglas and of 
. Randolph. 

When King Edward the F[rst heard that 
SootUwd was again in arms against him, he 
inarched down to the Borders, as Ihave al-* 
ready told you, with many threats of what 
be wonld do to avenge himself on Bruce and 
his party, whom he called rebels. But he 
was now old and feeble, and while he was 
making hife preparations, he was taken, very 
ill, and after lingering a long time,^at length 
he died on the 6th July 1307, in full sight of 
Scotland, and not three miles from its fron- 
tier. His hatred, to that country was so in-« 
^terate, that bis thoughts of revenge seem- 
i»^3yto occupy bis mind on his deathbed. He 
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made bis son jgraa^aojauBauK to make peace 
with Scotland until the nation was subdued. 
He gave also very singular directions con- 
cerning the disposal of his dead bodyi| He 
ordered that it should be boiled in a cauldron 
till the flesh parted from the bones, SSd that 
then the bones should be wrapped up in a 
bull's hide, and carried at the head of the 
English army, as often as the Scots attempt- 
ed to recover their freedom. He thought 
that be had inflicted aueh distresses on the 
Scots, and invaded and defeated them so of- 
tn, that his very dead bones woiold terrii^ 
ibem. Has SOB, Edward'tbe Second, did met 
ebooae toexeeate this strange mjuud&Mhbmi 
eanaed his finther to be boried in Westxnim'- 
■tor Abbey ; where his tomb ie still to he 
seen, bearing for an inscription^ hjsrs ub3 

THE HAMMER OF TH£ SCOTTISH VATIO^. 

And, indeed^ it wu^ truC) that during lus life 
he did them as ^u^h injury as ahasam^ 
does to the subflrfanbes wfaidi it dashes to 
pieces. 

Edward tiie Second was a weak prince, 
and neither so brave nor so wise as his fa<* 
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iher. He marched a litde way Into Scoi- 

Jand With the lai^ amiy which Edward the 

' first had collected^ but went back again 

without fighting) which gave great encou« 

tragement to Brace's party. 

Several of the Scottish nobility now took 
.arms, and declared for King Robert, and 
fought with the English troops and gar- 
risons* The most distinguished of these 
was the Good Lord James of Douglas, whom 
, we have often mentioned before. Some of 
bis most memorable ea |)l<)its res^ted^iis 
own ciuEitle of Douglas, in which, being a 
: fortress^ and strongly situated, the English 
had placed a large garrison. James of 
/fiouglas saw, with great displeasure, his 
.castle jfilled with English solcKiers, and with 
. great qtiantities of com, and catde, and 
; wine, and ale, and other provisions, which 
) ihey w^e preparing to enable them to assist 
• the English army with provisions. So he 
resolved^ if possible, to be revenged upon 
. HftD captain of the garriq^n and his soldiers. 
For this purposci Dotiglas went in dis- 
.' vol,. I. H' . 6 . 
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gnise tb ^he house of One of Me old serinMitiy 
ealled Thomas Dickson, a strong, liiiihfiil^ 
^ and bold man, and laid a scheme for taking 
the eastle, A holiday was approaching, 
called Palm Sunday. Upon this day, it waft 
common in the Roman Catholic times, that 
the people went to church in pvocessioii, 
with green boughs in their hands. Just as 
the English soldiers, who had marched dowb 
from the castle, got into church, one of Leid 
James's followers raised tlra cry cfDov^c^j 
Dougkts I which was the shout with whidi 
that fa mily always b^an battle. Thomas 
Dickson, ai^d some friends whom be had 
collected, instantly drew their swords, and 
killed the first Englishman -that they met. 
But as the signal had been giren too soon^ 
Dickson was borne down and slain. Dou- 
glas and his men presently after forced their 
way into the church. 'The English soldieifo 
attempted to defend themselves, but being 
taken by surprise aikd unprepared, iinsy 
were, for the greater part, killed or made 
prisoners, and that so suddenly, ^i with 
so little noise, that their companions in the 
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cistl0]i«frerlieardof]i. So that when Doa** 
^$B «nd:his men approached the^ eastlegatey . ^ ^. 
tbey fotmd it open, and that part of the gar- 
rison wUch were left at home, Ibi^ed cook- 
ing proyisions for those that were at church* 
So Lord James got possession o£ his own 
castle without difficulty^ and he and his men 
eat up all the good dinner which the £i^« 
lislr had made ready. But Douglas dared - 
not stay there» lest the English should coma 
in gnsat force and besiege him; and there* 
fore he resoiyed to destroy all the proTisiona 
W'hieh the English had stpred up in the fsas* 
tle^ and to render the place unayailing to^ 
tbeni« 

-^b miM be owned he exjdcuted thia pur- 
pose in a yery cruel and shocking manner^ 
for he was much enraged at the death of 
Thomas DidcsOn. He ^used alL t^e baf;^.^ 
jl^ containing flour, meal) wheat, and malt, , 
to be knocked in. piecesjt, and their co| |tepts 
mixed on the floor ; then he stayed the great 
hogsheads of wine and ale^ and mixed the 
luor with the eto^w; and last of all, he 
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kiHed his prisoners and flung' the dead bo-^'* 
dies amotig this dispusmng heap» ivhiek his ■ 
men called, In^erision of the English, the 
Douglas Larder. Then he flung dead hor- 
ses into the well to destroy it — after which 
he set fire to the castle; and finally marched 
away, and took refuge with his followers > { 
in the hilk and forests. << He . loved better,'^ > \ 
be said, <^,to hear the lark sing than the 
mouse squeak.'' Hiat is, he loved better to 
keep in the^c^h field with his men, than to 
ebut himself andHhem up in castles. \y 
' When Clifford, the English Genanu^ 
heard what had happened, he came to Dou- 
glas Castle with a great body of men, and* 
rabnilt all the defences which Lord James 
had destroyed, and cleared out the well, and; 
put a good soldier, named Th]r|wall, to eom« 
mahd the garrison, and desired him to be 
on his guard, fer he suspected that Lord 
James would again attack him.* And in^ 
deed Douglas, who did not like to see the 
English in his &ther's castle, was rd^Ived 
to take the first opplortunity of destroyixig 
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ihiB garnboB, as W had^ dose tbe former. 

For thU purpose hiB had reeoarse to stra^ 

tagenfu He laid a part of bis followers 

in anjpbasli ia the wood, and sent fourteen 

men, die^^sed Kke countrymen, driving 

cattle past the gates of the castlior As 8o6n 

•s Thirlwall saw this, he swore that he 

urould plunder the Scots dro^^ers of their 

cattle, and came out, with a ^considerable 

fart of his garrison, for that purpose. He 

^had followed the cattle past the pluce where 

JOoughis was lying coofeealed, when all of 

Ji sudden the Scotsmen threw off their car- 

viers^ cloaks, and appearing in armour, 

<med the cry of Douglas, and, turning back 

suddenly, nuLto meet the pursuers l fmd ber 

fore Thirlwall eoidd make any defence, he 

heard the same war-cry bdbind lai%and saw 

Doaglas coming, up with tho^ Scots who 

had been lying in ambush/ Thirl wall^himr 

self was killed, fighting br^ely in the mid- 

^e of his enemies, and only a very few of 

his men found their wny back to the castle. 

When Lord James had thus slain two 

v2 
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Eng^Iifih commanders ov govenuNTs of hfi 
casde, and was known to have made a vow 
that he would he revenged on any one whd 
should dare to take possession of his ikther's 
house, men became afraid ; and it was call- 
ed, both in England and Scotland, the Pe« 
rilotts Castle of Douglas, because it was so 
dangerous to any Englishman who was sta^ 
tioned there. Now, in those warlike tim^ei^ 
•MiAster Littl^ohn, you must know, thatthis 
ladies would not marry any man who was 
i^t very brave and valiant, so that a coward, 
let him be ever so rich or high*bom, was 
held bjL universal contempt. And thus it was 
the fashion for the ladies to demand proo& 
of the courage of their lovers, and for those 
knights who desired to please the ladies, to 
try some extraordinary deed of arms, to 
shoW' their bravery and< deserve their fii- 
vour. 

At the time we speak of, there was a 
young lady in England, whom many knights 
and noblemen a^ed in marriage^ because 
*he was extremely wealthy and very be&u- 



tifel. Once lipon a holiday she made ^ 
great feast, to which she asked all her 
lovers, and numerous other gallant la%ht8 ; 
and after the feast she arose, and told them 
that she was anuch obliged to them for 
their good opinion of her, but as she de^ 
«ired to have for her husband a man of 
the most incontestable courage, she had 
formed her resolution not to marry any 
^ne, save him who should defend the Cas<^ 
tie of Douglas against the Scots for a year 
and a day. Now this made soipe silence 
among the gentlemen present ; for althot^h 
the lady was rich and beautif al, yet there 
was great danger in placing themselves 
within the reach of the Grood Lord James 
of Douglas* At last a brave young knight 
started up and said, that for the love of 
that lady he was willing to keep the Pe* 
dilous Castle for a year and day, if the King 
pleased to give him leave. The King of 
England was satisfied, and well pleased to 
get a brave man to hold a place so dangers 
ous. Sir John Wilton was the name of 
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(his gftUant knights He kept tbe eaetle. very 
tafely ^or some time ; but Douglas at lasti 
by a stratagem, induoed him to venture out 
with a part of the garrison, and then set 
upon them and slew them* Sir John Wilt 
ton himself was killed, and a letter from the 
lady was found in bis pocket. Douglas wds 
sorry for bis unhappy end, and did ncA pat 
to death any of the prisoners as he had for? 
merly done, but dismissed them in safety 
to the next English garrison* 

Other great lords besides Douglas were 
DOW excorting themselves to attack and de? 
stroy the English. Amongst those was Sir 
Thomas Randolph, whose mother was a sisr 
ter of King Bobert. He bad joined with 
the Bruce when he first took up arms. Afr 
terwards being made prisoner by the Eng- 
lish, when the King was defeated atMethven* 
as I told you, Sir Thomas Randolph was 
obliged to join the English to save his life& 
He .remained so constant to them, that he 
was with Aymer de Valence and John of 
Lorn^ when they forced tl^ Brucie . to fUs- 

8 
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p^rse bis liitla bftnd; and Ike ^oUowed^the^ 
pursuit so close that be made his uncle's - 
[eltandard4>eai^r priscmer, and took his ban->> 
Her. Afterwards^ however, he was himself 
made prisoner at a solitary house on Line- 
water by the Good Lord James Douglas, 
who brought him captive to the King. Ro*' 
Wrt*reproached his nephew for havinjg de*: 
serted his cause ; and Randolph, who was*' 
very hot-tempered, answered insolently, and 
was sent by King Robert to prison, Shortly 
tfter the uncle and nephew were r4pon|piled,- 
and Sir Thomas Ranlolph, cr«M!^d Earl of. 
Hurray by the King,' was ever afterwards 
one of Bruce's best supporters. . There waa 
a sort of riiratry between Douglas and him,' 
which shoidd do the boldest and most ha« 
flardous actions. I will just mention one or 
two circumstances, which will show you 
what awful dangers ware to be encountered 
by these brave men, in order to free Scot* 
land from the enemies and invaders, v/^ 
While Robert Bruce was gradually get-* 
ting possession of the, country, and drivings 
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Wt ibe EpgUdif Eflinbur^ the prindpal 
tpvn of Scodandi remained with its strong 
GAsUe in possession of the invaders* Sir. 
Thomas Randol]^ was e^ctremely desirous 
to gain this important place, but, as you well 
lipiow, the castle is situated on a very steep 
and lofty rock^ so that it is difficult or al-^ 
most impossible even to gM up to the foot of 
Ijbe walls, much more to climb over them. 
So while Randolph was considering wha^ 
was to be done» there, came to him a Scot«^ 
ijgik gentleman named Francis, who had^ 
joined Bruce's standard, and asked to speak 
with him in private* He then told Randolidk 
that in his youth he had lived in the Castle^ 
gf Edinburgh, and that his fiither had then-, 
been keeper of the fortress. It happened 
at that time that Francis was much in Ipve 
with alady, who lived in a partof tbo townr 
beneath the castle, which is called theGrass-^ 
market. Now as he could not get out o€ 
the castle by day to see his mistress, hie 
had.pr^ctised a way of clambering by night 
dovn the castle crag on the south ^df!» 
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and' rttunAng ap at Mft pl^ttre; when 
he oftme to the foot of the wiill he maide 
tise of a ladder to get over it, as it was ndt 
r^ry high on that point, those who bnilt it 
having trusted to the steepness of the erag. 
Francis had gone and come so frequently 
in this dangerons manner, that though it 
was now long ago, he tdd Randolph he 
knew the road so well, that he would un- 
dertake to guide a small party of men by 
•night to the bottom of the wall, and as 
they might bring ladders with them, there 
would be no difficulty in 8cd|ing it. The 
great risk was, that of their being diseoreiv 
ed'by the watchmen while in the act of a»» 
eend^ng the cliff, in *wh]ch case erery man 
oTthem must have pe^isnd. 

Nevertheless Randolph ^d n ot hesitate 
to attempt the adventure. He took with 
Mm only thirty men, (you may be sure they 
were chosen for activity and courage,) and 
came one dark night to the foot of the crag, 
which they 'began to aseend under the gui- 
dance of Frauds, who went before them, 
upon his hands and feet, up one cliff, down 
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.antwtheg g «irf rouhd lemetlia-, where: then 
ii^$B scarce room to support themselvee* Att 
;the while these thirty men were obliged to 
.foUow in a line^ one after the other, fay a 
.path that was fitter for a cat tiban a man. 
xThe noise of a stone falling, or a word spo- 
Jc^ from one to another, would have alarms* 
^ed the watchmen. They were obliged, there* 
.fore, to move with the greatest pr^caotioii* 
When they were far up the crag, and near 
ithe foundation of the wall, they heard tbs 
.guards going their rounds, to see that all 
< was safe in and about the castle. Randolph 
.and his party Imd nothing for it but to lie 
xlose and quiet each man under the crag, b» 
:he happened to be plaeed, and toist that the 
guards would piuss by without,notieing.tbem« 
« And while they were waiting in breatUesa 
tftli^rm, they got a new cause of fright. One 
rof the aoldiers of the castle, willing to startle 
;his comrades, suddenly threw a stone froai 
,the wall, and cried out, ** Aha, I see yoa 
.Well !" The etone. caine thundering down 
ov^ the heads of Randolph and hi9 men, 
. who naturaUy thought thematel ves disqover- 
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^ed»' If tbey had fltirred, or ma,de the sti^est 
tnbis^ they would have been entirely destr<^- 
.ed, for the.Boldiers aboTe might have killed 
every man of them, merely by rolling down 
' st<Mie8» But being cottrageoos and chosen 
laen^ they remained qniet, and the English 
.soldiers^ who thought their comrade was 
merely playing them a trick, (as, indeed, 
lie was,) passed on, without farther exami- 
oatton* 

Then Randolph and his men got up, and 
eame in haste to the foot of the wall, which 
was not above twice a man's height in that 
-place» They planted the ladders they had 
brought, and Francis mounted first to show 
-them the way ; Sir Andrew Grey, a brave 
knight» fiDlIowed him, and Randolph himself 
'was the third man who got over. Then the 
-Test folkwed. When once they were within 
the waUs, there was not so much to do, for 
the garrison were asleep and unarmed, ex- 
cepting the watch, who were speedily d<e- 
atroyed. Thus was Edinburgh Oistle taken 
in the year 13]2»^IS. 

VOL. I. o 
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It wi» noif however, aaiy by tbe ex«^ 
tions of great and powerful bsrons, lika 
Randolph and Donglas, that the freedom 
of Scotland was to be aecotnplisked. The 
Btout yecLnamyy and the bold peasantry of 
the land, who were as deeiroue to eaj^iy 
their cottages in faonottrable indepeiideiie«i 
as the nobles were to redain their casllep 
and estates from the^ Engfigh, contrtbatoi 
their fall share in the e£Ports which «weffe 
' made t6 deliTer the oonntry from the in-* 
vaders. I will give yon oneinstanoe anong 
'many. 

There was a strong casik near Li»lill»- 
gow, 6r Litbgowy as Ihe word is more fe^- 
nerally pronounced, wfaerb an English goK 
▼emor, with a powerful garrison, by in 
readiness to support Ihe Englidi ioaiise, and 
used to exercise muchseverityapontbeSoo#» 
tish in the neighborhood. There lii«d at 
no great distance from diis strongfaoldy a 
farmer, a bold and stout man, whose name 
was Biniipck, or, as it is now prononneedy 
Binning. This man saw with great Joy^ 
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lk« iM!«gre8i wUcb the SoottiBh w«re ma- 
king in recovering their oountry from the 
Bngliib) and resolved to do something to 
help hie oountrymen, by getting poflsesaicmy 
if it were poraible, of the Castle of Lithgow. 
Bnt the place was very strcHig, situated by 
the side of a lake^ defended not only by 
gates, which were usually kept shut against 
strangers, bnt also by a portcullis. A port* 
cnlHs is a sort of door formed of cross-.bars 
of iron, like a grate* It has not hinges like 
ft door, bnt is drawn up by pulleys, and let 
down when any danger approaches* It may 
be let go in a moment, and then falls down 
into the ibx>r-way ; and as it has great iron 
syikes at the bottom, it crushes all thiM^ it 
lights upon ; and in ease of a sudden alarm, 
a portcollis may be let suddenly fall to de* 
Isnd the entrance when it is not posnble to. 
shut the gates. Binnock knew thili very 
wdil, but he resolved to be provided against 
thfe risk also when he attempted to surprise. 
Ae castle* 
< So he spoke with some bold courageoua 
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countrymen) and engaged tJiem in his'6B«: 
tOTprise, which he accomplished thus. 
<^ Bannock had been accustomed to suppljr; 
the garrison of Linlithgow with hay, andi 
he had been ordered by the Cnglish governor 
tp furnish some cart loads, of which they: 
tv:ere in> want. He promised to :bring it ais ^ 
Gordingly, but in the night before he drove ^ 
the hay to the castle, he atationed a.party^ 
of his friends, as well armed as possibly ) 
ilear the entrance, where they tsonld not b^> 
seen by the garrison, and gave them direc-; 
ttons that they should come to his assistance) 
sis soon as they should hear him cry a signal^, 
which was to be,— <' Call all, call all." Then 
he loaded a grirnt wa^on with hay. But in 
the waggon he placed eight strong men, 
well armed, lying flat on their breasts, and: 
covered over with hay, so that they could 
not be seen. He himself walk^rcarelessly: 
beside the waggon; and he chose the stoutest^ 
tod bravest of his servants to be the driver^ 
who carried at his belt a strong axe or hat^ 
chet In this way JKnnock apf^roacbftd the 
castle early in the morning ; and the watch- 
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ttBDy. who only nw two men^ Bmnock b^ 
ing one of ihemt with a cart of hay^ which 
thejraxpeotedy opened the gates^ and raised 
MXjp the portcnllia to permit them to enter 
(the caetle. Bat as soon aa the oart had 
{[otten under the gatewayy l^nook made 
asign to his servant^ who with his axe sud- 
denly cut asunder the soamy that is, the 
.yoke which iastens the horses to the cart^ 
and the horses finding themselves free, na*- 
tnrally started forward^ the cart remaining 
hshind* At the same moment, Binneok 
cried, as loud as he could, *^ Call all, caH 
all;" and drawing his sword, which he had 
under hia country habit, he killed the poci*- 
^r. The armed men then jumped up from 
under the hay where they lay.concealed, and 
rushed on the English guard. The Eng^^ 
lishmen tried to shut the gates, but they 
could not, because the cart of hay remain^ 
ed in the gateway, and prevented the fold^ 
ingwdoors from being closed. The portcullis 
was also let fall, but the grating was caught 
-on the earty and so could not drop to tibb 
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gr6ttfad. The ]iieti*who^were in ambbshtiasr 
the gate, hearing' the cry^ << Call all^^ call 
fall/' ran to tosist those who hud leaped 
mit from amongst the hay; the castle was 
taken, and all the Englishmen kUled or made 
prisoners. ^ King Robert retvarded Binnodc 
by bestowing on him an estate, whi^ his 
■poiiterity lolig afterwards enjoyed. > 

Perhaps you may be tired, my dear chilc^ 
of such stories; yet I will tell you ho^ the 
great and important Castte of Boxburgh 
was taken from the English, and then we 
will pass to other subjects. ) 

You must know, Roi^burgh was then a 
•very large castle^ situated near where twe 
fine rivers, the Tweed and the Teviot, joia 
to each other. Being within five or ^ 
•milesof England, the English wereextremef 
iy desirous of retaining it, and the SdotS 
equally so of obtaining possession of it. I 
will tell you how it- was taken. > 

It was apon the night of what is call^ 
ed Shrovetide, a holiday which Roman Ci^ 
Solids paid great respect /to^ and solemm* 
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!8ed widi nraoh guety and feastiiig* 
of the garrison of Roxburgh Castle wene 
feasting and drinking, but still they had 
'Set watches on the battlements of the cat- 
tle, in case of any sudden attack; for as the 
Scots had succeeded in so many enterprises 
of the kind, and as Douglas was known to 
•be in the neighbourhood, they conceived 
'theinselyes obliged to keep a very strict 
guard. 

There was also an Englishwoman^ the 
' wife of one of the officers, who was sitting on 
the battlements with her child in her arms ; 
and looking out on the fields below, she saw 
some black objects, like a herd of catUe, 
'fitraggling near the foot of the wall, and ap- 
proaching the ditch or moat of the castle. 
She pointed them out to the sen|;inGl, and 
asked him what they were.—-" Pooh, pooh," 
said the soldier, ** it is farmer such a man's 
-'eatUe,'^ (naming a man whose farm lay near 
to the castle ;) ^^ the goodman is keeping a 
joUy Shrovetide, and has forgot to shut up 
his bullocks in their yard ; but if theI>oUglas 
cotne across them before mornings he is Uk«- 
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ly to rue his nagBgenoo*'* Npw tbe«e crctopr 
fa^ objects which thej saw from the cantle** 
wall were no real cattle, butDouglas himself 
and hb soldiers, who had pat black cloaks 
above their armour, and were creeping about 
on hands and feet, in order, without being 
obsenred, to get so near to the foot of the 
castle wall as to be able to set ladders to it* 
The poor woman, who knew nothing of this, 
sat quietly on the wall, and began to sipg 
to ber child. You must know that the 
name of Douglas was become so terrible to 
die English, that the women used to frightep 
their children with it, and say to them when 
f they behaved ill, that they ^* would mak^ 
the Black Douglas take them." And this 
soldier's wife was singing, to her childf 

*' HuBh ye» hwah yet little pet ye^ 
Hush ye, luiek ye^ de not ftet ye. 
The Black Houglas shiOl not get ye.** 

*^ Yon are not so sure of that,*' said a 
voice close beside her* She felt at the same 
time a heavy hand, with an irion glove, lai^ 
on her shoulder, and when she looked round, 
she saw the very Black Douglas she had 
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beenf singing about standing close beside 
her, a tall, swarthy, strong man. At the 
tsame time, another Scotsman was seea 
ascending up the walls, near to the sentinel* 
The soldier gave the alarm, and rushed at 
Ae Scoti^nan, whose name was Simon Lede- 
houi^e, with his lance; but Simon parried 
the blow, and closing with the sentinel, 
struck him a deadly blow with Hs dagger; 
The rest of the Scots followed up to'dssist 
Douglas and Ledehouse,' and the castle was 
taken. Alany of the soldiers were put to 
death, but Douglas protected the woman 
and the child. I dare say she made no more 
songs about the Black Douglas. 
' WhUe Douglas, Randolph, and other true« 
hearted patriots, were thus taking castles 
ftnd strongholds from the English, King 
ilobert, who had now a considerable army 
under his command, marched through the 
country, beating and dispersing such bodies: 
of English as he met on his way. He went 
Ito the north country, where he conquered 
the great and' powerful family ofrComyuj 
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who retainecl greai ill ^AHLQ agtungt Um f<Hr 
ItttTing slain their relation^ the Red GoBayii^ 
in the efaurch at Dumfries. They had join-, 
ed the English with ail their forces ; bat. 
now, as the Scots h^gan to get oppermosty' 
Uiey were very much distressed. Bruce 
tensed more than thirty of them to be be-' 
headed on Due day, and'th^plaMi¥faere they 
are buried is called << Ihe' Qwr^oS the head^ 
ksa Comyns/* « 

Mttdier £d Robert Bruce fiwget Jobf 
M^Dougd of Lorn, who h^ defeated htm a| 
Dalry^andT^y laear made him prisbner, ofi 
skiin him^ by the hands ^ his vassalsi^ the 
M^Androssers, and had afterwards pursned 
UmwithaUoodhooad. When John of Lorn 
heard that Robert was marching against 
him, he hoped to deiimd himself by tafaing 
possession of a very strong pass on the S>d# 
of one of the largest mountains iu Sbot* 
land, Ctuachan Ben. The ground was very 
strait, having great rocks on[ the one han^ 
and on the ^ther deep prec^>ioes, sinkinf 
down on a great lake called Lochnw^ ; io 



that Jnfai of Lorn fltouglit ktmsolf perfiMst- 
Ij secures as he oould not be attacked exr> 
eept in front, and by a very difficult path. 
But Robert Bruce» when he saw how his. 
enemies were posted, sent a party of lights 
armed archers, under command of Douglas, 
with directions to go, by a distant and di£* 
fieult road, around the northern side of the 
hill, and thus to attack the men of Lorn in 
the rear as well as in front ; behind, that is, 
as well as before. He bad signals made 
when Douglas arrived at the place, i^^int- 
ed. The King then advanced u^oil the Lorn 
m«i in front, when they raisedraitfifaQat .o£ 
defiance, and began to shoot anvna^api^niU 
atenes down the path, with great joiinfidenDe 
in dMir own security. But when they weiaB 
attacked by the Douglas and his archers, in 
tibe rear, they lost courage and fled. >Many 
were slain among the rocks and precipices, 
and many were drowned in the lake, andr 
the great river which runs out of it. John 
of Lorn only escaped by means of his boat, 
which he had in readiness npon the lake. 
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ThuM King Robert had full reycnge .lipda 
him, and deprivedhim of a great part of hi^ 
ierritory. 

V The English had now scarcely any place qf 
importance left in Scotland, excepting St^rr 
.ling, which was besieged, or rather blockr 
aded, by Edward Bruce, the king's brother* 
To blockade a town or castle, is to quarter 
an army around it, so aa to prevent thoffP 
fWithin from getting picovisions. This ^rtm 
:done at Stirling, till Sir Philip Mowbraj^ 
who commanded the casde^ finding that be 
.was like to be reduced to extremity, for want 
of provisions, made an agreement witb.Ed- 
ward Bruce, that he would surrender the 
castle, providing he were not relieved by 
the King of England before jVIidsummm^. 
iSir Edward agceed to these terms, and al- 
'Jowed Mowbray to go to London, to teU 
.King Edward of the conditions be had made. 
.But when King Robert heard what his br^ 
:ther had done, he thought it was too great 
a risk, since it obliged him to. venture a bai^ 
.tie with tbefullstrengthof EdwftrdlLy who 
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had under him England, Ireland, Wales, and 
great part of France, and could within the 
time allowed assemble a much more power- 
ful army than the Scots could, even if all 
Scotland were fully under ihe King's au- 
thority. Sir Edward answered his brother 
with his natural audacious spirit, *^ Let Ed- 
ward bring every man he has, we will fight 
lAiem, were they more." The King admired 
•his oouiage, though it was mingled with 
•rashness.*— ^^ Since it is so, brother," he said, 
•'** we will manfully abide battle, and assem- 
ble all who love us, and value the freedom 
^of Scotland, to come with all the men they 
have, and help us to oppose King Edward, 
iiiould he come with his army to rescue 
tStirihig.* 
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CHAP. VIII. 

77le BatUe of Bamockbmn. 

King Edward II., aB we faaye alreadf 
said, was not a wise and brave .maa like 
^hia father, but a foolieh prince, who waa giv- 
vemed by unworthy fayourites, and thonght 
more of pleasure than of go vemiog his king^ 
dom. His father Edward I. woilld have 
entered Scotland at the head of a large ajs 
my, before he had left Bruee time to con- 
quer back 80 much of the country. Bat' We 
have seen, that, very fortunately for the 
Scots, that wise and skilful, though ambi- 
tious king, died when he was on the point 
of marching into Scotland. His son Edward 
had afterwards neglected the Scottish war» 
and thus lost the opportunity of defeating 
Bruce, when his force was but small. But 
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mbWf when Sir Philip Mowbray, tho gdver- 
Bor of Stirliiigy came to London to tell the 
King, that Stirling, the last Scottish town 
of importance which remained in possesfiioQ; 
of the English, was to be surrendered if it 
not relieyed by force of arms before^ 
Midsummer; then all the JBnglish noblet 
called out^ it would be a sin and shame tO; 
permit the fair conquest which Edward I< 
had made, to be forfeited to thei Scots, for 
want of fighting. It was, therefore, resol* 
▼ed, that the King should go himself to 
Scotland, with as great forces as he ooulil 
possibly muster. 

King Edward the Second, therefore, as*^ 
sembled one of the greatest armies which ^ 
King of England ever commanded* There 
were troops brougM from all his dominions^ 
Many brave soldiers from the French pro- 
vinces which the King of England enjoyed 
in France, — ^many Irish, many Welsh, — and 
a^ the ^eat. English nobles and barony 
with their followers, were assembled in on# 
great amy« The number was not less than 
<me bundled diottsand men. 
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*- 'King Robert tlie Bruce siimiiioned all iia: 
loobies and barons to join Mm, when he 
heard of the great preparation which tha 
King of England was making. They were> 
not so numerous as the English by many, 
thousand men. In fiict, his whole army did 
not very much e ye ed thirty thousand men^ 
and they were much worse armed than the 
wealthy Englishmen ; but then, Hobert^wha 
'Was at their head, was one of the most bx-: 
piert generials of the time; and the officers 
he had under him, were his brother Ed*^ 
•Wavdi his nephew Randolph, his faithful 
follower the Douglas ; and other braye and 
experienced leaders, who conunanded the 
tome men that had been accustomed ta 
fight and gain vidt<)iiries under every dis|kd-». 
vantiage of situation and numbers. / 

' The King, on his part, studied liow he 
might supply, by address and stratageifi^ 
What he wanted in numbers and strengthii 
He knew the superiority of the English^ 
both in their heavy-arpued cavalry, 'wbi^h 
Were much better mounted and armed than 
those of the Scots, and in the archeryi iu 
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wlvoh iUrt the English wore better trained 
than any people in the world. Both these 
advantages he resolyed to provide against^^ 
IVlth this pnrposey Bruce led Jaa^ army dow^ 
inV> a jdain near Stirling) called the Park^ 
bear whicbf and beneath it, the English 
prmy most needs pass through a boggy counr 
try, broken with water-courses, while the 
Soots occupied hard dry ground. He then 
caused all the ground upon the front of his 
line of battle, where cavalry were likely to 
act, to be. dug full of holes, about as deep 
as a man's knee* They were filled wxth Ught 
brushwood, and the turf walB laid on the 
top, so that it appeared a plain field, while 
in reality it wa s all full of these pits as a 
honeycomb is oTEoIea* He also, it is said* 
caused steel spikes, called caUbr<q[>s, to be 
scattered up and down in the plain, where 
the English cavalry were most likely to adr 
vance, trusting to laraie atid destroy their 
horses. When his army was drawn up, the 
line stretched north and south. On the 
south, it was terbiiis^led by the bonks of 
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ifaa brbok «allod Batinookbttm, t^hioli ar« 
^o rocky, that no troops could come on thieni 
there. On the left, the Scottish line ex* 
tended near to the town of Stirling.' Bruce 
reviewed his troops very carefully^ all ihi 
%is^e6& servants, and driver^ of carts, and 
TO^nikej ef whom there were xt^y tnany^ 
'}ie ordered to go behind a height called tb^ 
Oillies^ hill, that id, the Servants' hill. He 
then spoke to the soldieref, and esrpressed 
iiis de^rmination to gain the victory, tiir t# 
lose his life on the fidd of battle. He ^<Ie« 
«ired that all those wbo did not profcose to 
^ght to the «kst, Vould leave the field be^ 
^ore the battle liegan, and that node woald 
*¥emain except those who were detenmned 
io take the issue of victory or deaths as God 
should send it. 

When the nmin body of his army was 
'thus placed in order, the King posted Bsii*- 
'iclolph, with a body of horse, near to the 
Ohurch of St Ninian's,< commanding him 
i;o use the utmost diligence to prevent uany 
^<^urs from being throwit into. Stirling 
Castle. He then dismissed James of Dou- 
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glis^ BBia Sii^ Robert Kadi, tbOiareBchsL 
of the Scottish army, in order that they: 
iBight iBuiSrey Bk .nearly ks they couldy the 
English force, which mous now apprpaohing 
from Falkirk* ' They; returned with infoiS 
Station, that die approach of that Y^t Imi^ 
was one of the most beautiful' and tereible 
sights which could be seelH^^that the whole 
country seemed coyered with menrat-arma 
ou hofse and f(M>t,-F-4hat the 'nomber of 
atahdards, banneri^ and<pemi6n8| (all flagA 
of different kinds,) made so gallant a showv 
that the bravest and most numerous host, iii 
Christendom might be alarmed to see King 
Sdfv^rd moving ogainst them, 
•^ . It was .upon tl^^d of June (1314,) the 
King of ^icptla^d heard the news, diai the 
EugUsht ardiyt were a||proaciiing Stirling. 
He-drew out hi» army, therefore, in the or* 
Aer whicb he had befbre resolved upon, A£* 
ier a short lime, Bruce, who was looting 
out anxiously for the enemy, saw a body of 
English cavalry trying to get into Stirling 
from the eastward, Thiswasthe Lbid Clif^ 
ford^ who, wifh a choseniwdy of e^gbt Imo^ 
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dred borse, had been ddtached to refieTe tlif» 
castk. 

^< See, Ran4olidiy? said the King to lim 
oephew, ^^ tbere is a rose fallen from your 
efaaplef By this be meanti thai Hai^ 
dolph bad lost some bonoiur^ by sa£feriiig 
the enemy to pass where be had been com^ 
manded to hiiij|^ them. • Randolph made 
BO reply^ bat Unshed against Clifford with 
little more Iban half h» number| The 
Scots wore on footw The English turned ta 
charge them with their lances, and Bandolpb 
drew up his men in dose order to receive 
$hem. He seemed to be in so much danger j 
that Douglas, asked leave of the King to go 
and assist him* The King refused him per- 
mission; 

^^ Let Randolph," he said, << roliieem bis 
own fault; I cannot break ibe^ order of 
battle for his sake/' Still the danger 
appeared greater, and the English horse 
seemed entirely to enjisompass the small 
handful of Scottish inTantry. << So please 
you/' said Douglas to the King, f< my heart 
fill not suffer me to stand idle and see Ran* 



.4 
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^olpH peiish-^I muiit golo hb assbtance."' 
He rode off accordingly ; but long before; 
they bad reached the place of combat, they*, 
saw thcEoglish horses galloping off^ many: 
linth empty saddles. 

: << Halt !" said Douglas to his men, << Baii-n 
dolph has gained the day ; smce we were not 
i^oon enough to help him in the battle, do^, 
not let us lessen his glory by approachinj^ 
the field.'* Now, that was nobly done; espe- 
cially as Douglas and Randolfdi "were alwaya 
contending which sl^ould rise hig^^st in the 
good opinioa of the King and the nation* xj/ 
' The van of the English army no\^ camo' 
in sight, and a number of their btavesli 
Icnights drew near to 'see what the Scottkb 
yrere doing. They saw King Robert dressed 
in his armour, and distinguished by a goli 
crown, which he wore over his helmet. He 
teas not mounted on his great war'^hdrjlei 
because he did not expect to fight that evei^ 
ing. But he rode on a Kttle popy up an4 
^ wn the ranks of his army, putting his o^M 
191 pi^f and carried Jn hip hwd a »\m\i 
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batde^oie mado of sted* . Wh%h the King> 
gftw the English horseiMii draw ]i«ar» he 
advanced a little befiNre hia own men^ %h^ t 
he might look at them more nearly. 

There was a knight among the English^ 
ealled Sir Henry do Bohnn, who thought this 
would be iL good opportnmty to gain, greab 
fame to himself, and put an end to the wac,> 
by killing King Robert. The King being 
poorly moiioted, aad haring no lanoe. Bo- 
httn galli^ied on him suddenly and furiously, 
thinldng, with his long spear and his big^ 
strong horse, easUy to bear him down to the: 
ground. Bang Robert saw him, and permit- 
ted him to oome very near^ then suddenly 
turned his pony a little to one side^ so that 
Sir Henry missed him with the lanoe-poml^' 
and was in the aet of being oafried past him 
by the career of his horse. But as he pttssedy 
King Robert rose up in his stirrups, and 
struck Sir Henry on the head with his batde^ 
tee so terrible a Mow, that it brdce to piemen 
his iron hrimet as if it had been a nut)-diel^' 
md hurled him from bis saddle^ Ut waa 
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MtA Wore he raedBkeS Hie groiadL Thfc 
fttllMit action was blmntd by Ae Seottiuib 
^leaders, wbo thought Bruce ought not to 
have exposed himgelf to so much danger, 
, when the safety of the whole anny depend- 
.ed on him. The King only kept lookkig at 
liis weapon which was injured by the forae 
of the blowy.and said) ^^ I have broken my 
good bettl^axe*^' 

The next morning, being the d4th Jmis^ 
at break of day the battle began in terrible 
•earnest* The Englkh asthey adyaiiesd 6a# 
the Soots getting into line. The Abbot of 
Inehaffray walked through their ranks bare- 
footed, and exhorted them to fight for'l&eir 
(freedom. * They kneeled down as he passed, 
^and prayed to Heaven for yietory. King 
•Edward^ whtl saw this, called out, << They 
•kneel down-^they are asking forgiveneAa.'* 
,^ Yes," said a celebrated English baron, 
called Ingelram de Umphraville^ ** bnt tbey 
'ask it from God, not from ns-<-*these men 
.will conquer, or die upon the field/' 

The Ei^sh Kiag ordst«d fab men to be- 
gin the bat<le.iT1i8 evAemthen beat ihsir 
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:h(iihh skAbegm U> iboot so clcbdy togellei^ 
dSmt the arrows fell like flakes of stiow cm 
iVL Chriiltinas day; They killed many of th^ 
.Scots, and miglity as at Falkirk and other 
-idaees, have decided the victory ; but ifouo^ 
msl told you before, was prepared for tbenk 
'He had in readiness a body of men^-at^arms 
^m\k mounted, whorode at full gallop amoa; 
the archers, and as they had no weapouy 
0av« their bows and arrows,- which l^ey 
^could not use when tiiey were attacked hand 
'to hand, they were eut down in greikt nvaatir 
bers by the Scottish horsemen, and throwm 
•into total confusion* 

' The fine EngHsh cavalry then advanced 
.to support tibeir archers, and to atlack the 
Scottish line. But coming over the ground 
which was di:^ faU,J>f ]nts, the horses ML 
into these holes, and the riders lay tuxnh' 
bling about, without sny means of de£snc<^, 
and unable to rise from ihe weight of their 
.armour. The Englishmen began to fall mt0 
general disorder ; and the Sooltish King, 
bringing up more of his forces, attaisked 
^«Ild jmssed them $tiU more dotefy* 
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*- On a sttdAeBi an event liappeaed wMcn 
decided the victory. The servants and at^ 
tendants on tlie Scottish camp had, as I told 
you, been sent behind the army to a place 
called the Gillies^-faiU* But now when they 
fiaw that their masters were like to gain th6 
day, they rushed from their place of c6n<<- 
cealment with such weapons as they could 
'get,' that they might have their share in the 
Victory and in the spoih The English, seeing 
them come suddenly over the hiU, mistook 
tbis'disorderly rabble for a new army coming 
tip to sustain the Scots, and losing all hearty 
began to shift every man for himself. Ed- 
ward himself left the field as fast as he could 
tide, aild was closely purjjued by Douglas 
'with a party of horse, whcl followed him as 
iar as Dunbar, where the English had still 
a friend i^ the Governor, Patrick Earl of 
March. The Earl recdved Edward in his 
forlorn coildition, and furnished him with 
a fishing skiff, or small ship, in which he 
escaped to England, having entirely lost his 
"- you I. Q 
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fins army* wd.fi ji^reat number of hk lica* 
Test nobles. , 

The Ei^lish never before or afterwards 
lost so dreadful a battle as that of Bannock- 
b^onpf nor did the Sp^ts ever gain one of 
tbe same importance. Many of the best and 
bravest of the English nobility and gentry, 
as Ihave sidd»,lay dead on the field; a grea|; 
many more were made prisoners ; and the 
whole of King Edwar4's immense army was 
dispersed or destroyed.^ 

The English, after this great defeat, were 
no longer in a condition to support their prOf 
tensions to be masters of Scotland, or to con«> 
tmue^ as tbey had done f(»r nearly twenty 
years, to seiwl armies, into that isounky to 
4>vercomelt. On the contrary, they becam# 
ficaree aUe to defend th^ own frontier^ 
against Robert Bruce and. his soldiers.* ^ 

There were several battles fought within 
England itself, in which the English faa4 
greatly the worst. One of these took plaoe 
near Mitton, in Yorkshire. So many priest^ 
took part in the fight, that the Scottish c^l- 
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ed it the CUpter of IkfitlDii. A Ine^laog of 
the clergymen belonging to a eathedral it 
eidled a Chapter. There was great shughtev 
ia and after the actfen. The Scots laid waste 
the country of England as far as the giltes. 
of York, and enioyed for the time a eonri-* 
derable Buperi|:)r|ty over their ancient ene* 
mies, who had so lately threatened to make 
themlnibjects of England. 

Thus did Robert Bruce arise from the con* 
dition of an exUe, hun^ with bloodhounds 
like a stag or'&auBt of prey, to the rank of an 
independent sovereign, universally acknow* 
lodged to be one of the wisest and bravest 
kings who then lived. The nation of Scotland 
was also raised once more from the state of a 
distressed and conquered province to that of 
a free and independent state, governed by 
its own laws, and subject to its own prin- 
ces ; and although the country was, after the 
Brace's death, often subjected to great loss 
and distress, both by the hostility of the Eng- 
lish, and by the unhappy civil wars among 
the Scots themselves, yet they never after- 
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lost the .freedom for ^hich Wallace 
had laid down his life, and which King Ro-> 
bert had recovered, no less by his wisdom 
than ]jj^ his weapons.^ And therefore most 
just it is, that while ihe'coantry of Scotland 
retains any r jgolleAion of its history, the 
memdry of theiae brave warriors and foith- 
fvX patriots ought to be remembered with 
honour and gratitude. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Concerning the Exploits of Edward BrucCf 
^ the Douglas^ Bandolph Earl of Murray^ 
and the Death qfBobert Bruce, 

You will be naturally carious to hear 
what became of Edward, the brother of Ro- 
bert Bruce, who was so couFBgeous and at 
the fiame time so rash. Yon must know that 
the Irish, at that time, had been almost fully 
conquered by the English; but becoming 
weary of them, the Irish chiefs, or at least a 
great many of them, invited Edward Bruce 
to come over, drive out the English, and be- 
come their king. .He was willing enough to 
go, |br he had always a high courageous spi- 
rit, and desired to obtain fame and dominion 
by fighting, Edward Bruce was as good a 
soldier as his brother, but not so prudent and 

fi2 
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cautions ; for, exfee||t in the attaix of kiUkig . 
the Red Comyn, which was a wicked and 
violent action, Robert Bruce showed himself 
as wise as he was conrageous. ^However, he 
was well contented that his brother Edward, 
who had always fought so bravely for him, 
should be raised up to be King of Ireland* ' 
Therefori^^ Robert not only gave him 
an army to assist in maldng the conquest, 
but passed over the sea to Ireland himself in 
persdn, ^tibt a condderable bddy of troo|» 
to astiist him. The Braces gained sever^ 
battles, and peilitrated far into Ireland ; biit ' 
the Engliiih forces were too numc^rous, and ^ 
sp many of the Irish' joined with them ra-i 
ther than with Edward Bruce, that Kin^t 
Robert and his brother were obliged to riN^ 
treat before theni. i 

The chief conmiander oftheEng^h vram 
a great soldier, called Sir Edmond Butler, > 
and he had assembled a much greater army ^ 
than Edward Bruce and. his brother King^ 
Robert had to oppose to him. .The Septa; 
ilrare obliged to retreat ev^ oOionuagb tha^ 



thegr tnight not be fori^'4;o biitile by atf 
army more numerous tiian their own.^ ( 
I hti^eoften told you, that K.ing Robert' 
the Bruce was a wise and a good prince** 
But a circumstance happened during this 
retreat, .which showed he was also a kind' 
aud humane man. It was one momiagy' 
when the English, and their Irish auxjOii^. 
ries, were pressing hard upon Bruce,^ wha 
had given his ariny orders to continue a has-i 
ty retreat; for^a battle with a much more> 
numerous army, and in the midst of a coun-^ 
try which £eiyouredfaiftenemies, would han«« 
been extremely impriw On a suddeuyi 

just aiB King Robc^ was about to motmt his 
horse, he heard a woman shrieking in de-* 
spidr. « What is the matter ?' said the- 
King; and he was informed by his attend- 
ants, that- a poor woman, a laundress, or> 
washerwoman, mother of an infant who bad^ 
been just bom, was about to be left behind 
the drmy, as being too weak to travel. The 
mother was shrieking for fear of fallii^g intO' 
the hands of the Irish^ who were accounted 
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/very camels atuilliere were no carriagea «r: 
means of sending the woman and her infant; 
on in safety. Tbey most needs be abandon- 
ed if the army retreated. V -. ^ \ 
. KingRobertwatfiilentforamomtnitwhen 
be heard this etory^ bmig divided hetwixt 
the feelings of hnmanity^ ^ecasioned by the ; 
poor woman's distress^ and the danger to - 
which, a halt wonld ea^ose his army* At 
last he looked rwnd on hie ojfficefib withu 
c^es which kindled like fire» ^^ At^ gentler r 
men»" he said» ^^ never let it he said that 
aman who was bom of a woman^ and.nnr8edr 
bj a woman's tenderness^. should leave a. 
motbef and an infant to the mercy of bi|]?r^ 
bfld^ans. In the name of God,, let the odds 
smothe risk be wlwtt they will} I will fight. 
Edmond Butler rather than let^ve thes^ poor, 
creatures behind me* I^et the anmy^ there<*. 
f^rCf draw up in line of battle^ instead of 
lytreating." 

^ The story had a singular conclusion; for, 
the English general^ seeing that Robert the. 
Bruce balM and offered him battle, and 
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knotvkig tbat the Soottifih ki^g was one of 
the best generals then living, conceived that 
he must have received some large supply of 
forces, and vras afraid to attack him. - And 
thus Bruce had an opportunity to send off 
the poor woman and her child, and then to 
retreat at his leisure, without suffering any 
inconvenience from the halt. 

But Robert 'was obliged to leave the con* 
quest of Ireland to his brother Edward, be- 
ing recalled by plressing afiairs to his own: 
pountry. Edward^ who was rash as he was 
brave, engaged, against the advice of hia 
best officers, in battle with an English ge* 
neral, called Sir Pier^de Birmingham. The 
Scots were surrounded qb all sides, but con- 
tinued to fight valiantly, and Edward Bruce 
showed the examjj^, by fighting in the very 
front of the battle. At length, a strong Eng- 
lish' c^iampion, called John Maupas, enga- 
ged Edward Bruce hand to hand ; and they 
fought till they killed each other. Mau- 
pas was found lying after the battle upon- 
the body of Edward Bruce ; both were dead 
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toes. Aft0rEdwBriaBl*ticiB's death, theSeotit 
gave up f urtiiar attempts to conquer Irdandi 
. Robert Bnioeconlitiiiedtx) reign g^oviooflU 
ly for several y^ore^ and waa so «oastaiit]y 
Tictorious over the Epglish, that the Seot&T 
ieemed for the txinetohaTV acquired a Qom« 
plete superiority over tb^nrighboun^' But 
then we must Demember^ that Edward 11^ 
who thisn reigned in England, was a focdish 
prin^, and listened. to bad councUs; so iM 
is no wonder that he was teaten byso wiso 
and eacperieneed a generid as Robert jfouce, 
who had fought hift way to ihe cvown through 
so many disasters; . 

i In ihe last year of Robert the Bruce'a 
reign, be became «ztreamly sickly and in-^ 
firm, chiefly owing to a disorder called tfaii 
leprosy,, which he had caught dutingthie 
hardships and misfortunes of his youths 
when> he was so frequently obliged to Ude 
himself in woods uid nM^n|JBies,*witihout a 
roof to shelter him«\He lived at k dastle on 
tfie beautiful banks of die river Clyde^ near 
to wheiae it joined the sea; and i^achief 
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funuseiaeiit was to go ugon the ijiver, i^d 
down to the sea ia a ship^ whish be. kept for 
bifi plea$ure. He was no longer able to sif 
upon his war-horse, or to lead his army to 
the field. 

While Brace was in this feeble state, 
Edward II. King of England died, and was 
pueceeded by his son Edward III* He turn- 
ed out afterwards to be one of the wisest 
and bravest Idngs whom England ever had i 
but at this dme he was very young, and un^ 
der the ^entire management of his motheri 
,who govwned by means of a nHcked &vour^ 
Ite eiJled Moi^mpr. 

The war between the English imd the 
.Scotch still lasting atfl^t time^ Bructe-.sent 
hid two great o<^aimana^s, the Good Lord 
James Douglas, and Thomas Randolph Earl 
of Murray, to lay waste the counties of Nor^ 
thumberland and'Durham, ^od distress the 
English as much as they could. 

'Their soldiers were about twenty thou- 
sand men in number, all lightly armed, and 
mounted on horses that were but small in 
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h^ht, but exeeasively active; The med 
thenuselves carried no provision, except a 
bag of oatmeal; and each had at his saddle 
a fiqiall plate of iron called a girdle, on which, 
when they pleased, they could bake the oat-* 
meal -into cakes. • They killed the cattle of 
the English, as they travelled through the 
country, roasted the flesh on wooden spit% 
or boiled it in the skins of the aninuds them^^ 
fielves, putting in a little water with the 
beef, to prevent the fire from biirning the 
hide to pieces. This .was rough -cookery^ 
They made their shoes, or. rather sandals^ 
in as coarse a way, cutting them out of the 
raw hides of the cattle, and fitting them to 
their ancles, like whatare now called shori 
gaiters. As this sort of bu»kin had the hairy 
aide of the hide outermost, the English call^' 
«d those who wore them roughrfooted SeoUt^ 
and sometimes, from the colour of ^ the hide^ 
red'Shanks. > 

"■'■ As the army needed to carry nothing with 
them, either for provisions or ammunitiosi 
likeSeets moved with fjknakng speed, from 
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mountain to mountain^ Bnd from'gleix to 
glen, pillaging and destroying the coun- 
try wheresoever they came. In the mean^ 
while, the young King of England pursued 
them with a much larger army ; but, as it 
was encumbered by^the necessity of carry- 
ing provisions in great quantities, and hy 
the slow motions of men in heavy armour, 
they could not come up with the Scots, al* 
though they saw every day the smoke of the 
houses and inllages which they were burn-^ 
ing.^ The King of England was extremely 
angry; for, though only a boy of sixteen 
years old, he longed to fight the Scots, and 
to chastise them for the mischief they were 
doing to Ms country ; and he grew so impa-^ 
•tient, that he offered a large reward to any 
one who would diow him where the Scot^ 
•tish army were. 

/ At length, after the English host had 
suffered s^ere hardships by want of pro^ 
visions, and fatiguing journeys through 
£[)td8,*and swamps, and morasses, a gentle- 
man named ^okeby eame into the camp, 
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and claiined the reward Tdnch the King 
had oflbred. He told the King that he had 
been made prisoner by the Scots, and that 
they had said they should be as glad to meet 
the English King as he to see them. Accord*^ 
ingly, BokAy gnid^ the English army 
■ to the place ^here the Scots lay encamped; 
Bat the English King was no nearer to 
the battle which he desired, fotr Dduglas and 
Randolph, knowing the force and numbers 
o£ the English army, had taken up theif 
camp on a steep hill, at the bottdm of whicfi 
ran a de^p rivet, having a chaiinel filled \rith 
large stones, so that there was no possibi* 
lity for thei English to attack the Scdts with^^ 
out crossing the water, and then climbing 
up the hill in the very fac6 of their enemj^ 
a risk which V^s tod gre&t to be attemptedb 
Then the King sent a message of d^ 
aneeiio the Scottish generals, ibvitiAg tEem 
either to draw back their forces, and allow 
him freedom to cross the riVer, and lime to 
place his army in order of batde^ on the 
other side, that they might fig^t fairlyi or 



oflbruigt if tbey liked it better^ to permit 

ifaem to cross over to his nde without oppo^ 

il^tioja, that thej i«ight join battle on a faiit 

field* Randolph and Douglas did nothing 

hut laugh at this message. They said, whetf 

they fought, it should be at their own plea^ 

sure, and not because the King of England 

chose to ask for. a battle* They reminded 

him, insultingly, how they had been in hi» 

country for many days, homing, takingqM>iI, 

and doing what' they, thot^ht^fit. .If the 

Kinff was displeased with this, they said, ho 

must find his%ray»:ro»,tI»i riv<^«o.%ht 

them, the best way he could* ^ 

: . The English King, determined not ta quit 

sight of the Scots, encamped on the oppo^ 

site side of the river to watch thrir motions^ 

thinking that want of provnions would 

oblige them to quit their strong position on 

the mountains. But the Scots once more 

fihowed^dward their dexterity in marchings 

by leaving theirencampment, and taking up 

another post, even stronger and more dif-*' 

iicult. to approach than the first which they 
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ba4 occopiod. King Edward followed^' and« 
again, encamped opposite to liis dexterous 
and troublesome enemies, in hopes to bring: 
them to a battle, when he might easily hope 
to gain a victory, having .more than douUei 
the ,namber >o£ the Scottish army, all troops 
<tf the. yery best quality. 

While : the armies lay thu8:opposed to 
eadi other, Douglas resolved to give . the. 
young King of England a lessonin the art* 
of war* . At J£ke dead of night,* he left the. 
Scottish camp with a small body of chosen, 
horse, .not above two hundred, well armei»L 
He crossed the river in deep silence, and 
came; to the English camp, which was but 
carelessly guarded. Seeing this, Douglas* 
rode past the English sentinels as if he had; 
been an officer of the English army, say- 
uig» — ^' Ha, Saint George ! you keep bad* 
watch here/'— In -these days, you must, 
know, the English used to swear by Saint: 
George, as the Scottish did by Saint An-< 
drew. . Presently after, Douglas heard an. 
English soldier, who lay stretched by the. 
fire, say to his comrade, — ** I cannot tell 
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what is to happenns in tbis place ; but, for 
my part, I have a great fear of the Black 
Douglas playing us some trick."^^^^ Yea 
shall have cause to say so," thought Douglas 
to himself. 

When he had thus got into the midst of 
the English camp without being discovered, 
he drew his sword, and cut asunder the ropes 
of a tent, calling out his usual war^cry,*^ 
<( Douglas, Douglas! English thieves, you 
are all dead men/' His followers imme* 
dJately began to cut down and over^ium the 
tents, cutting and stabbing the EngUsb sol- 
diers as they endeavoured to get to arms. 
- Douglas forced his way to the pinion 
foi the King himself, and very nearly car- 
ried that young prince prisoner oiit of the 
middle of his great army. Edward's chap« 
lain, however, and many of his household, 
stood to arms bravely in his defence, wMle 
the young King escaped by creeping aw»y 
beneath the caihrass of his tent. The chap- 
lain and several of the King^s officen were 
slain ; but the whole camp was now alarm* 

r2 
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ed.and' in Mms^BO that Doii|^ ^«as obU-^' 
ged to retreat, which he did by burstings 
tbiiQUgh'the English. at the side of the camp ! 
opposite U> that by. which he had entered, s 
Being separated from his men in ti^confii** i 
8ion^.be.was in grekt danger of being slain 
hy, an .Englishman, who encountered him r 
witb a great club. .He killed him^but with . 
considerable difficulty ; and then blowing > 
hifl; bora to collect his jnen, who soon ga-^ * 
thered aroimd'him, be.retnrned to iheScot- \ 
tishcamp, having sustained very little loss. > 
Edward, much mortified at the rinsult; 
which he had received, became still moroi 
desirousrof .chaabising these-aub^ous^ad- 
Yesairies, and one of .them at least was) 
notiiawilUng to afford him an opportunity * 
of revenue.' .This was :Thomas Randolph^! 
Earl of Murray* He asked Douglas when ha i 
returnQ4 to the Scottish .camp, ^^ What he i 
bad done?" — ", We have drawnsomeblood.'* , 
— " Ah," saidihe. Earl, " had we gone all . 
together to the. night attack, we wouldhave . 

S^jQAfited tjiewi," — " It might well have 
n so," ssud Douglas, " but the risk would 
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htfvB been toogtesA/*^-^** Then will we fighC 
tfaemin open battle/' said Randolph; f^ifor 
if we remain here, we shall in time be &-' 
inidied for want of pjrovisions."«— " Not so,'** 
replied Donglas ; <' we will deal with thiff 
great army of the English as the fox ^did 
with the fisherman in the fU>le.'' — << And 
how was that ?" said the Earl of Marray-.^— « 
Here the.Dooglas told him this story: — 
( f ^ A fisherman," he said, ^^ had made a 
lint by a river side, that he might follow his. 
oqeupationof fishii^. Now, one night he 
had gone oat to look after his nets, leaving 
a small- fire in his hut ; and when he came 
back, behold there was a fox in the cabin, 
takin&r the liberty to eat one of the ^est 
|a£aon; he had taken^ < Ho, Mr RoblJer 1'^ 
said the fisherman, drawing his sword, and 
standing, in the door^way to prevent theTox's 
escape; ^you shall presently die the death.'' 
The.poorifox looked for some hole.to get out 
at, but saw none, wherejiipon he palled down 
witkhis. teeth a mantle,, which was lying 
on thebed, and dragged it acress the fiire; 
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Tbe fiditoaaa rsat to ttiaif^ bk nlantie 
from tbe firen^the fox flew out at the door 
with the salmon s-^-and so will i;ve escape 
the great English army by sn j^jJAt y^ and 
witbont risking battle with so hff^ an ar- 

my." 

Kandolph s^eed to ^ct by Douglas's 
eounsel, iemd the Scots army kindled great 
fires ihrongh their encampment^ and made 
a noise and shouting, and blowing of horns, 
as if they meant to remain all night there, 
as before. But in the mean time, Douglas 
bad caused a road^to be cut through two 
miles of a great mq|ta)ss which lay in their 
ipear, and which it would otherwise have 
been impossible that the army could haye 
Crossed; and through this passage, which 
Ihe English neyer sui^eeted, Doi^las and 
Randolph, and all thmr men, mored at the 
dead of night* They did not leaTC'so much 
as an qpand ^bov behind, and so bent their 
marck towards Scotland, leaving the Eng** 
Virii disappointed and an roiri ied* Great was 
their wonder in the mornings when they 
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9BW the Scottish camp empty, and fotnid 
no living men in it| bat two or three Eng** 
lish prisoners tied, to trees, whom they had 
left with an inpuMng message to the King 
of ^England, saying, ^^ If he were displeased 
widjL what they had done, he might comQ 
and revenge, himself in Scotland." 
; The. place where the Scots fixed this {ar* 
moas encampment, .was in the forest .of 
Weardale, in the bishop^ck of Durliam ; 
and the road whiph they cut for the piu^- 
pose of their retreat, is still called the Shorn 
Mass: > 

. After this a peace was condnded with 
Robert Bruce, on terms highly honooraUe 
to Scotland, for the Engikh King refiouQ'* 
ced all pretensions to the sovereignty of the 
country ; and, moreover,. gave his sister, a 
princess called Joknna, to be wife to Robert 
Brnce's son; called David. This tr^eaty was 
very advantslbeoos for the .Scots. It was 
called the treaty of Northampton, because 
it was concluded at that town, in the year 
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Good Sing: Rdbcort did not long survive 
this joyful event He was not iiged more 
than four-aiid-fifty years, but, as I said be* 
fore> his illnes» was caused by the hardflhips 
whieh he «UBtaiAed> during bis youth, and 
At length ht became very ill* Finding that 
he could not recover, he assembled around 
hid b>edsido the noUes and oounsellMw in 
irtiom he most trusted. He told them, that 
now, being on his deathbed, he sbrely re- 
pented all hifr misdeeds, and particularly 
that he had in his passion hifled Comyn 
with his own hand, in the church and be* 
fore the altan He said that if he had lived, 
he had intended to go to Jerusalem, to make 
war upon the Saracens, who held the Holy 
Land. But rince he was about to die, he 
requested of his dearest friend and l»«vesl 
warrior, and that was the Good Lord Jamee 
Douglas, that he should carry chis heart to 
the Holy Land. 

To make you understand the meaning of 
this, request, i must tell you,- that at this 
time a people called Saracens, who bcUeved 



by conquest posa^mcm of Jerusalem^ and 
tkfii oflitf citios and places which are^ m^n- 
tiMied ia the Holy fici^tare; and the Cbrilt^ 
tiaaa of Ettrofie^ who went ; thither as pH'i 
glims to worship at th^se phioes, whei^e so 
maoy miraioles had been wrought^ w^n^ in«* 
fraltfid by th«se heathen Saracens. Hence 
many, armies, of ChrisUains went from theiif 
own couniiifls out of every kingdom of Eu*i> 
iiope, to:%ht against these Saracens $ and 
bdicff ed lliat they were dding a great s^> 
viee to religion, and that what sina they 
hiMl committed would be pardoned by God 
Ahnighty, because they had taken a part iA 
ibis which they called a hAy warfare. You 
may remember ihat Brace thought of gof 
Ing upon this orpeditieii when he was id 
despair.of recovering the ctown of Scotland, 
and now he desired his heart to be carried 
to Jerusalem after his death, and requested 
Lord James of Doi^q^as to take the charge 
of.it Bou^^ vspt bitterly as he accepted 






ifais' office,— the iast mark of rtlie firaHtift 
confidence and friendsfaip* > i 

* The King soon afterwards eiqf^ired, > and 
his|heart was taken out fiwi'faiS'bocfy^aiid 
^S'^^^^^^> that is, prepared with spkesaiid 
perfamesy'that it migkt remain aiong stisne 
fresh and ud^ofruptod. • Then tiie • DonglaB 
caused a ease of silver to be nnde» into wUdi 
ke put the Bruee's heart, and- wove it^aronad 
Ms neck, by a string of silk' aiid*gDld;> And 
Jie set forward for the «Hdy Land, aait-^mHi 
called, with a gallant train of the bfwrest 
men in Scotland^ who, to show their vakxe 
and sorrow for their brave Ki^g Boteri 
Braces resolved to att^id Us heart to.ibe 
&tj of Jerusalem* It had been much bet^ 
ter for Scotland if the Douglas and they 
had staid at home to defend thur own- coim^ 
try, which was shortly afterwards in gnsAt 
want of their assistance; 
' Neither did Douglas ever get to.the end of 
his journey. IngoingtoPale(^in6,helanded 
in Spain, where the Saraoen Kix^ or.Snltaa 
of Grenada, called Osmyn, was ini^ading 
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ihb rialms of AlpHonso, the Spanish King 
of Castile. King Alphonso received Dou- 
glas with great honour and distinction, and 
people eame from all parts to see the great 
soldier, whose fiune was well known through 
part of the Christian world. King AW 
easily persuaded him, that he would 
do g^bd' service to the Christian cause, by 
atsiiting him to drive back the Saracens of 
Orenada, before proceeding on his voyage to 
Jiorusalem* Lord Douglas and his follow-^ 
en went accordingly to a great battle against 
Onuyn, and had little difficulty in defeat-^ 
ing the Saracens who were opposed to them; 
Bat being ignorant of the mode of fighting 
aaftODg the cavalry of the east^ the' Scots 
pursued Ae chase too far, and the Moors^ 
when they saw tlram scattered' and separa- 
ted from each other, turned suddenly back^ 
with a loud cry of Jllah illah AUahy which 
is tlieirshoat of battle, and surrounded such 
of >ike Scottish^knightar and squires as had 
advanced too hastily. 
,^ In this.new skirmish, Douglas saw Sir 
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rately,' surrowndei ty immy Moots, who* 
irerehefriBi^at film with theirii^s. HYm*: 
d^r worthy ImiglitrwiB^h^ 'slidB/' DougliMi 
sftid, ^^uiilessUBlfainni'preBeiithelp/' '^Widi: 
that he gallnSjied'ta^ reflistie^' btit was \tm^ 
deif also i^rrdundMl hf many MOorai 'Wfaeii. 
he found the' eneiAoty press sotbiek round 
him, as to Itove him bo ebanee of 'escaqpii^, 
he took frdm his neck diO'>R^iu^e'« >hearV 
and i^p^akita^ to it, a^ be wodld hftTe don^ 
to the Kiiig had he been aliTe^*^^^ Plisr £nt» 
in fight,'* he ' said, ' « to thou xtert wont « 
do, And Douglas will follow thee, or die/^. 
He then thr^w the Kii^b heart among the 
eneitiy^ and rushing fbrwaird to Ae plooe 
where it Mlf was-ibere slain. His body was 
found lying abore the sihrer case^ sis if it bad 
been his last object to defend the Bmoe'il 
heaf t. ♦ ' ' : • • ; 

This Good Lord James of BouglaswastAM 
6f the best and wisest soldiers that ever Jbew 
a sword. He was said to have foogto in 
seventy battles, being beaten m^^iirletDny 
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und vi^ioH^nB in fi%-8eveiD. Hie EngHdk 
.lUHHUsi^i bimof btftng cruel; and it ig said that 
^ b«d $ii6b a haired at the English archp 
^TBy thai whan he made one of them prisonr 
^r^ he woold not dismisa him until he wiis 
^tber blinded of hk right eye, or had the 
Sm% fingev of hiA righthand struck off. Hie 
Douglas's La]»d^ aUo seems a rery cruel 
Atot*y {. rburt Ilia hatred at that .time betwixt 
4b9 two cmatri^s was at a high pitch, and 
Iiior4 Janlea was much irritated at the death 
i^f his fidtbf ol aetvant Thomas Dicksoil ; on 
9rdin4ry oocaiions, he was mild and geaUe 
4^ bis prisoners. Tlie . Scottish historians 
ABScribe the Good. I^iOr^d James as jobs who 
^9^ never dejec|:ed by bad fovtune^. orlun* 
4iJy elated .by that whieh was. good. They 
isaynie wds modest a|id gentle in tim^ e( 
peaoe» but h^ a very different countenance 
upon a day of battle. He was tall, strong, 
and well made,, of a swarthy complexion, 
with dark hair, from which he was called 
4be .Bkok^Pouglas. Notwithstanding the 
many battles in which he had fought, his 
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fiu^ liad escaped witbout a wounil Abitnre 
Spanish knight at the coartK>f King Alphon- 
4969 whose face was scaled by the nwrks of 
Moorish sabres, expressed wonder that Dou- 
glas's countenance should be unmarked wi& 
wounds. Douglas replied modesdy^hethank- 
ed:God, who.had always enabled his hinds 
to guard and protect his face; «n«J 

: ]Many:.of Douglas's followers were slain 
in the battle in which he himself iell. The 
rest resolved not to proceed on their jouiv 
jiey to Palestine, but to return to Scotland. 
After the time of the Good Lord James^ 
the Douglases have carried upon - theii^ 
shields a bloody heart, with a icrown upon 
it, in memory of this expedition of Lord 
James to Spain with the . Bruce's heart; 
In cthose.times men painted such emblems 
on their shields that they might be known 
]^y them in battle, for their hdmet hid Ihdr 
face ; and now, as men no longer wear ar«^ 
jbiour. in. battle, the devices, as : they are 
caUedy belonging to particular fumMes, «re 



ang^^i mgfUlK tiieir seal«9 6r .upon. tii«r 
^rer. plate, or fnainted upon their oarriage^. 
. Thu% for QxaiDAple,. there was one ef the 
ixpive kpights who was in the company of 
Douglas, a^d was appointed to take eharge 
of the Brace's heart homewards again, who 
was called Sir Simon liockhard of Lee* He 
took afterwards for his device, and painted 
on lis shield, a. man's heart, with a. padlock 
lipfin it, in memory of Broee's heart, which 
was padlocked in the silyer case* For this 
reasoii, men changed Sir Simon's name from 
liOckhard to Lockheart, and all who are dfr- 
scanded from Sir Simon are called Lockharl 
to ihid day. Did you eyer hear of snoh a 
name, Mr Hugh I^tlejohn ? '^ 

Well, the Scottish knights who re^siained 
alive returned to th^ir own country. They 
brought hmck the heart of the Brace, and 
the hones of the Qood Lord James. These 
last were, buried in the church of Saint 
Bride> where Thomas Dickson and Douglas 
held so terrible aPalm-Sunday. TheBruce's 
heart was buried below.the high altar in Mel« 
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MMi^AUm)^. As Sir hiflf bdd)r,'ittm9 ititerred' 
lit. the midst of the church of Dunfettnlme^- 
under a> marble stone. Bat the church be- 
coming afterwards ruinous, and ihe roof 
ftdling down with age, the monamemt wa» 
broken to pieces, and nobody could tell where 
it stood. But a litUewhile before Master 
Hugh Littlejohn. was bom, which J take td 
be sue or seven* years ' ago, -when they werd 
repairing the cburch at«Dimfennline, and 
removing the rubbish, lo ! theyibu]id;ii»g<^ 
ments of the-maible tomb of Bdl»ert Bruce. 
Then> they began to 4ig farther, thinking to 
find the body of this celebrated monaixsh ;^ss!i 
at 'lengftk they 'cam» to the skel6t<^n of a tall 
man, and they knew it must be that of.King 
Robert, •both because he is known to havQ 
beei]^bi3ariedin>a winding sheet of cloth of 
gold,'Of^which many fragments were found 
about .this dceleton, and^also because tbd 
breastbone appeared to htve- been sawed 
through, in order to take out the heart. So 
ord^s wserci sent^from the ELing^s .Gourt<dP 
Exchequer to guard^tbe^boneft oa&efojUjr^ 
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tiMil a nW tbmb'Bhoald be prepared, Into 
Whidi they were laid with great respect. A 
great many gentlemen and ladies attended^ 
tad almost all the common people in the 
Beighbourhood. Anda8thechta*chwouldnot 
hold the numbers, they were aUowed to pass 
tiiirough it, one after another, that each one, 
fhe fioorest as well as the richest, might sed 
idl that remained of the great King Robert 
Brace, who ifestored the Scottish monarchy; 
fthny people shed ^ears-;- for there was the 
wasted skull, which once was the head that 
thought so wisely and boldly for his coun- 
try's deUverance ; and there was the dry 
bone, which had once been the stuijpy arm 
that killed Sir Henry de Bohu^Tlietween 
the two armies, at a single blow, on the 
eTening before the battle of Bannockbum. 
It is more than five hundred years since 
the body of Bruce was first laid into the 
tomb ; and how many many millions of men 
have died since that time, whose bones could 
not be recognised, or their names known, 
any nunre than those of inferior animals ! 
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|[t WB9 a great thing to see ihaitbe wisdony 
oouF^ge, and p^l^m of a King,,eoi|)d 
preserve him fo? such a long time ia the 
paemory of the people oyer whom he ohoq 
reigned. But then, my dear child, you must 
remember, that it is only desirable to he 
remembered for praiseworthy apd patriotic 
fustions, such as those of Robert Brace* It 
would be better for a princie to be forgotten 
like the meanest p^as%nt« thaa to he reeol* 
iected for i^HiopA of ty|wiy or Qppres8}op» 
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, CHAP. X. 

■ > ■ 
GfihA GmertuMKt qf Scotland. . 

I ^EAR, my dear Hugb, that this will be 
rather a dull Chapter, and somewhat diffi^ 
colt to be understood ; but if you do not 
,^uite comprehend it at the first readings 
;yoa may perhaps do so upon a second triaJ^ 
and I will strive to be as pkdn and^distinct 
^8.1 can. 

i. As Scotland was never so great or so 
powerful as during . the reign of Robert 
JSruce, it is a fit time to tell you the sort of 
laws by which the people were governed and 
lived in society together. 
: And first, you must^ observe, that there 
are two kinds of government, one called 
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despoHCf or absohiief in which the King can 
do whatever he pleases with his sobjecUh— 
seize upon their property, or deprive them 
of their lives at pleasure* This is the case 
of almost all the kingdoms of the East, 
where the Kings, Emperors, Sultans, or 
whatever other name diey bear, may do 
whatever they like to their subjects, witk- 
ottt b^g controlled by any one« It^is very 
unfortunate for the people who live under 
'StQh a govemilient, asod th^ snlgeetB eaA be 
Uonsi^red as no-better than slaves, hairing 
no life nor plroperty dafe as soon as the Kii^ 
chooser tO' take it. Some Kings, it is tm^ 
Me good men, and use tibe power whicli is 
put into their'hands o:bly to do good to the 
people. But then others are thonghtleai^ 
and cunnipg and wicked perscms conttdve 
to gat their oonfideiioe, by flattery and other 
base me&n% and lead them to d^ iiijttstiee^ 
ieven when perhaps they themsetves do not 
think of it And> be^es, there are bad 
Soilgc^ tliiOj if they have the mieootrndled 
power of taking the JOMweyand tihe gMdat^f 
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tUtti* iniigMB^ of tbroiH^ them into pti- 
mm^ •rputtiiig them to death lit theu* plea- 
Btumt ane> eipt to indulge their craelty and 
tiieir greediness at the expense of the people^ 
aodare ealled by the.haieful name of T^- 
pa&ts^.. 

. Those states are therefore a thottsand- 
lames mom ha|^ which havo what is called 
i^iiee gm^etnaient ; that is, where the King. 
UtaupHelf is subject to the laws, and cannot' 
rule otherwise than by meana of them« ht 
mmk goiQBmmentSy the King is eonti'olled 
and' directed by the laws, and can neither 
p«ti a man to death, unless he has been 
fbcmd guilty ^f some crime for which 4bo 
law isondemns him to dior^n^r forde him to 
pay any money beyond what the laws giro 
the SoTereign a right to 'eoUect for the ge« 
neral cpcpenses of the state* Almost aU the 
nations of modem Europe have been origi- 
mdly.free goYemments, but in several of 
them the Kings have acquired a great deal 
too much power, although not to such an 
unbounded degree. aa we find in the East- 
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eiteoomitiies; Bdt fltiier oodBtifioiiliB^ 
that of Great Britain, Imve had the goad) 
fortune to retain a free eonstitiltiiDi% wbicii! 
pcoteets and preserves ihose who liyeanderr ^ 
it from all oppression, or arbitrary povrsK*^ ^ 
We owe this blessing to our brave ane ea ; 
tbr% who were at all times ready to defend 
lliese privileges with their lives; and wir 
arei on onr part, bound to hand them down^: 
in as ample form as we received them, to' 
the posterity who shall oome after us. 
• In Soodand, and through most oountrias' 
of Europe, the principles of freedom were: 
protected by the feudal syston, which: was 
now universally introdooed. You.recoUeet 
that the King, according to that system, be- 
stowed large estates upon- the nobles and 
great barons, who were called vassals, for. 
the fiefs, or possessions which they tlHia 
rteeived from the King, and were oblit 
ged to follow him when he summoned 
<hem to battle, and to attrad upon hia 
great council, in which all matters ceiH 
cerning the af&drs of thekingdom were oeu^ 
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•id^ned) and resolved upon. It was id this 

Great Council, nowcalledat^arliament, that 
the laws of the kingdom were resolved upon, 
or altered, at the pleasure, not of the King 
alone, nor of the Council alone, but as both 
the King and Council should agree together. 
I must now tell you particularly how this 
Great Council was composed, and who had 
the privilege of sitting there. 

At first, there is no doubt that every vas- 
sal who held lands directly of the crown, 
had this privilege; and a baron, or royal 
vassal, not only had the right, but was obli- 
ged to attend the Great Council of the king- 
dom. Accordingly, all the great nobility 
usually came on the King's summons ; but 
then it was very inconvenient and expen- 
sive for men of smaller estates to be making 
long journeys to the Parliament, and re- 
maining, perhaps, for many days, or weeks, 
absent from their own families, and their 
own business. Besides, if all the royal 
vassals, or freeholders, as they began to be 
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called, had chosen to attend, the number 
would have been far too great for any pur- 
pose of deliberation — it would not have been 
possible to find a room large enough to hold 
such a meeting, nor could any one have 
spoken so as to have made himself under- 
stood by such an immense multitude. From 
this it happened, that instead of attending 
iall of them in their own persons, the lesser 
barons, (as the smaller freeholders were 
called, to distiuguish them from the great 
nobles,) assembled in their different dis- 
tricts, or shires, as the divisions of the coun- 
try are termed, and there made choice of 
one or two of the wisest and most expe- 
rienced of their number to attend the Par- 
liament, or Great Council, in the name, and 
to take care of the interest, of the whole 
body. Thus, the crown vassals who attend- 
ed upon and composed the Parliament, or 
the National Council of Scotland, came to 
consist of two different bodies, namely, the 
Peers, or Great Nobility, whom the King 
especially summoned, and such of the lesser 
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Barons who were sent to represent the 
crown vassals in the different shires or 
counties of Scotland. But besides these 
two different classes, the Great Council 
also contained the representatives of the 
clergy, and of the boroughs, or considera- 
ble towns. 

In the times of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, the churchmen exercised very g^eat 
power and authority in every kingdom of 
Europe, and omitted no opportunity by 
which their importance could be magnified. 
It is therefore not wonderful, that the chief 
men of the clergy, such as the bishops, and 
those abbots of the great abbeys who were 
called Mitred Abbots, from their being en- 
titled to wear mi|res, like bishops, should 
have obtained seats in Parliament. They 
were admitted there for the purpose of 
looking after the affairs of the church, and 
ranked along with the Peers, or Nobles ha* 
ving titles. 

It remains to mention the Ixf roughs.. You 
must know, that in order to increase the 
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commerce and industry of the country^ and 
also to establish some balance against the 
immense power of the great Lords, the 
Kings of Scotland, from an early period, 
had been in the use of granting considera- 
ble privileges to many of the towns in their 
dominions, which, in consequence of the 
charters which they obtained from the 
crown, w^re termed royal IxVoughs. The 
citizens of these boroughs ha:d the privilege 
of electing their owfi magistrates, and had 
considerable revenues, some from lands con- 
ferred on them by the King, others from 
tolls and taxes upon commodities brought 
into the town. These revenues were laid 
out by the magistrates (usually called the 
Provost and Bailies) for the use of the 
town. The same ms^strates, in those war- 
like days, led out the burghers, or towns- 
men, to battle, either in defence of the 
town's lands and privileges, which were of- 
ten attacked by the great lords and barons 
in their neighbourhood, or for the purpose 
' of fighting against the English. The burgh- 
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ers were all well trained to arms, and were 
obliged to attend the king's army, or host, 
whenever they were summoned to do so. 
Besides other privileges, the boroughs had 
the very important right to send represen- 
tatives, or commissioners^ who sat in Par- 
liament to look after the interest of the 
towns which they represented, as well as to 
assist in the general affairs of the nation. 

You may here remark, that so far the Scot- 
tish Parliament entirely resembled the Eng- 
lish in the nature of its constitution. But 
there was this very mateipal difference in 
the mode of transacting business, that in 
England, the peers, or great nobility, with 
the bishops, and great abbots, sat, delibera- 
ted, and voted in a body by themselves, 
which was called the House of Lords, or of 
Peers, and the representatives of the coun- 
ties, or shires, together with those of the 
boroughs, occupied a different place of meet- 
ing, and were calkd the Lower House, or 
House of Commons. In Scotland, on the 
contrary, the nobles, prelates, representsi- 
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tives for the shires, and delegates for the 
boroughSf all sat in the same apartment, 
and debated and voted as members of the 
same assembly. Since the union of the king- 
doms of England and Scotland, the Parlia- 
ment, which represents both countries, sita 
and votes in two distinct bodies, called the 
two Houses of Parliament, and there are 
many advantages attending that form of 
conducting the national business, v.,,,,^ 

You now bav^ some idea of the nature of 
the Parliament, or Grand Council of thp 
nation, and of the various classes of persons 
who had a right to sit there. I am next to 
tell yon, that they were summoned together 
and dismissed by the King's orders; and 
that all business belonging to the nation 
was transacted by their advice and opinion. 
Whatever measures they proposed passed 
into laws, on receiving the consent of the 
King, which was intimated by touching with 
the sceptre the laws that were passed by 
the Parliament. Thus you see that the laws 
by which the country was governed, were, 
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in a great meafiure» of the people's own ma- 
king, being agreed to by their representa*^ 
tives in Parliament. When, in particular, 
it was necessary to raise money for any pub- 
lic purpose, there was a necessity for obtain-^ 
ing the consent of Parliament, both as to 
the amount of the sum, and the manner in 
which it was to be collected ; so that the 
King could not raise any money from the 
subjects, without the approbation of his 
Grand Council. 

It may be said, in general, of the Scottish 
laws, that they were as wisely adapted for 
the purpose of government as those of any 
state in Europe at that early period ; nay, 
more, that they exhibit the strotigest marks 
of fore»ght and fi^fglj^y* But it was the 
great misfortune of Scotland, that the good 
laws which the Kingsand Parliamentsagreed 
upon were not carried steadily into execu*- 
tion; but, on the contrary, were broken 
through and neglected, just as if they did 
not eAst at all. I will endeavour to explain 
some of the causes of this negligence. 
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The principal evil was the great power 
of the nobility, which was such as to place 
them almost beyond the control of the King's 
authority. The chief noblemen had obtain- 
ed the power of administering justice each 
upon his own estate ; and therefore the whole 
power of detecting, trying, and- punishing 
crimes, rested in the first place with these 
great men. Now, most of those great lords 
were much more interested in maintaining 
their own authority, and extending their 
own power, within the provinces which they 
occupied, than in promoting general good 
order and tranquillity through the country 
at large. They were almost constantly en- 
gaged in quarrels with each other, and often 
with the King himself. Sometimes they 
fought amongst themselves, sometimes they 
united together against the King. On all 
occasions they were disposed for war, rather 
than peace, and therefore took little care 
to punish the criminals who offended against 
public order. Instead of bringing to. trial 
the persons who committed murder, rob- 
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bery, and other violent actions, they often 
protected them, and enlisted them in their 
own immediate service, and frequently, from 
revenge or ambition, were actually the pri- 
vate encouragers of the mischief which these 
men perpetrated. 

The judges named by the King, and act- 
ing under his authority, had a right indeed 
to apprehend and to punish such offenders 
against the public peace, when they could 
get hold of them. But then it was very 
difficult to seize upon the persons accused 
of such acts of violence, when the powerful 
lords in whose territory they lived were 
disposed to assist them in concealing them- 
selves, or making their escape. \Jknd even 
when the king's courts were able to seize 
such culprits, there was a law which per- 
mitted the lord on whose territory the crime 
had been committed, to demand that the 
accused persons should be delivered up to 
him, to be tried in his own court. A noble- 
man or baron making such a demand, was, 
indeed, obliged to give security that he 
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would execute justice on the persons with- 
in a certain reasonable time. But such was 
the weakness of the royal government, and 
such the great power of the nobility, and 
the barons of high rank, that if they once 
got the person accused into their own hand, 
they might easily contrive either to let him 
escape, or to have him acquitted after a 
mock trial. Thus, it was always difficult, 
and often impossible, to put in execution the 
good laws which were made in the Scottish 
Parliament, on account of the great power 
possessed by the nobles, who, in order to 
preserve and extend their own authority, 
threw all manner of interruption in the way 
of public justice. 

Each of these nobles within the country 
which was subject to him, more resembled 
a king himself than a subject of the Mo- 
narch of Scotland ; and in one or two in- 
stances, we shall see that some of them be- 
came so powerful as to threaten to dispos- 
sess the kings of their throne and dominions. 
The very smallest of them often made war 
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on each otber without the king's consent, and 
thus there was a universal scene of disor- 
der and bloodshed through the whole coun- 
try. These disorders seemed to be render- 
ed perpetual by a custom which was called 
by the name of deadly feud* When two men 
of different families quarrelled, and the one 
injured or slew the other, the relatives of 
the deceased or wronged person, knowing 
that the laws could aiford them no redress, 
set about obtaining revenge, by putting to 
death some relation of the individual who 
had done the injury, without regarding how 
innocent the subject of their vengeance 
might have been of the original cause of 
offence. Then the others, in their turn, 
endeavoured to execute a similar revenge 
upon some one of the family who had first 
received the injury; and thus the quarrel 
was carried on from father to son, and often 
lasted betwixt families that were neighbours 
and ought to have been good friends, for 
several generations, during which time they 
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were said to be ^ deadly feud with each 
other. 

From the want of 4ue exercise of the 
laws, and from the revengefal disposition 
which led to such long and fatal quarrels, 
the greatest distresses followed to the coun- 
try. When, forj^xample, the Kings of Scot- 
land assembled their armies, in order to 
fight against the English, who were then 
the public enemy, they could bring together 
indeed a number of brave nobles, with their 
followers, but there always was great diffi- 
culty, and sometimes an absolute impossi- 
bility, of making them act together, each 
b^ng jealous of his own authority; and 
many of them engaged in personal quarrels 
either of their own making, or such as ex- 
isted in conVcfauence of this fatal and cruel 
custom of deadly feud, which, having been 
originally perhaps some quarrel of little im- 
portance, had becomeinire^ate by thecruel- 
ties and crimes which liaa been committed 
on both sides, and was handed down from 
father to son. It is true, that under a wise 
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and vigorous prince, like Robert the Bruce, 
those powerful barons were oye£wed by 
his wisdom and authority. But We shall 
see too often, that when kings and generals 
of inferior capacity were at their head, their 
quarrels amongst themselves often subject* 
ed them to defeat and to disgrace. And 
this acoounts for a fact which we shall of- 
ten have occasion to notice, that when the 
Scots engaged in great battles with large 
armies, in which, of course, many of those 
proud independent nobles were assembled^ 
they were frequently defeated by the Eng- 
lish ; whereas, when they fought in smaller 
bodies with the same enemy, they were very 
often victorious over them, because at such 
times tilie Scots were agreed among them- 
selves,, and obeyed the commands of one 
leader, without pretending to dispute his 
authority. <-^...^ 

These causes of private crimes and pub- 
lic defeat, siiti^istbd^ even in the mi^and 
counties <^ Scotlaira, such as the three Lo- 
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thians^Fifeshire, and other provinces, where 
the King generally resided, and where he 
necessarily possessed most power to main- 
tain his own authority, and eilforce the ex- 
ecution of the laws. But th^re were two 
great divisions of the country, the High-- 
lands namely, and the Borders, which were 
so much wildbr and more barbarous than 
the others, that they might be said to be al- 
together without law; and although they 
were subjected in name to the King oC 
Scotland, yet when he desired to execute 
any justice in either of these great ^d]atricts, 
he could not do so otherwise than by march- 
ing there in person, at the head of a strong 
body of forces, and seizing upon the offcmd- 
ers, and putting them to death with little 
or no form of trial. Such a rough course 
of justice, perhaps, made these disorderly 
countries quiet for a short time, but it ren- 
dered them still more averse to the royal 
government in their hearts, and disposed 
on the slightest occasion to break out, either 
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into disorders amongst themselresy or into 
-open rebellion. I must give you some ino|re 
particular account of these wild and uiKii|i- 
Uzed districts of Scotland, and of the parti- 
cular sort of people who were their inha- 
bitants, that you may know what I mean 
;when I speak of Highlanders and Bor- 
de^rs. 

4 The Highlands of Scotland, so called from 
the rocky and mountainous character of the 
country, consist of a very large proboiftion 
of the northern parts of that kingdom. It 
'Was into these pathless wildernesses that 
the Romans drove the ancient inhabitants 
of Great Britain ; and it was from these that 
they afterwards sallied to invade and dis- 
tress that part of Britain which the Romans 
had conquered, and in some degree civili- 
^Ecd. The inhabitants of the Highlands 
spoke, and still speak, a lanppua^e J^cyaM y 
different from the Lowland Scotch. That 
last. language does not greatly differ from 
Ei^lish) and the inhabitants of both coun- 
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tries easily understand each otiieri ihiMigh 
neither of them comprehend the Gaelic, 
which is the language of the HigUanders* 
The dress of these mountaiDciers was also 
di£Perent from that of the Lowlanders. They 
wore a pkid, or mantle of friease, or of a 
striped stuff called tartan, one end of which 
being wrapt round the waist, formed a short 
petticoat, which descended to the knee, whilo 
the rest was wrapt around them like a sort 
of cloak. They had buskins made of raw 
hide; and those who could get a bonnet, 
had that covering, for their heads, though 
many never wore one during their whole 
lives, but had only their own shaggy hair* 
tied back by a leathemt stn^. They went 
always armed, carrying bows and arrows, 
lai^e swords, which they wielded with both 
hands, called claymores, poleaxes, and dag- 
gers for close fight. For defence, they had 
a round wooden shield, or target, stuck full 
of nails ; and their great men had shirts of 
mail, not unlike to the flaifeel shitts now 
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WQin, only composed of links of iron instead 
of threads of worsted ; but the eommon men 
were so far from desiring armour, that thej 
sometimes threw their plaids away, and 
fought in their shirts, wMch they had very 
long and large, after the Irish fashion. 

This part of the Scottish nation was di- 
vided into clans, that is, tribes. The persons 
composing each of theseclans believed them- 
selves all to be descended, at some distant 
period, from the same common ancestor, 
whose. name they usually bore. Thus, one 
tribe was called MacDonald, which signifies 
the sons of Donald; another MacGregor, 
or the sons of Gregor ; MacNiel, the scms of 
Niel, and so on. Every one of these tribes 
had its own separate Chief, or commander, 
whom they supposed to be the immediate 
descendant of the great father of the tribe 
from whom they were all descended. To 
this Chief they paid the most unlimited 
obedience, and willingly followed his com- 
mands in peace or war; not caripg though, in 
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doing SO, thej tranfigresaed the laws of the 
King, or went into rebellion against the 
King himself. Each tribe lived in a y^leyt 
Or district of the mountains, separated from 
the others ; and they often made war npon^ 
and fonght desperately with each ot^er. Bat 
with Lowlanders they were always at war. 
They differed from them in language, in 
dress, and in manners ; and they betieved 
that the richer gromub of the low country 
had formerly belonged to their anceator% 
and therefore they made incursions upon it^ 
and plundered it without mercy. The Low* 
landers, on the other hand, equaLin coan^e 
and superior in discipline, gave many severe 
checks to the Highlanders, and thus there 
was almost constant war or discord between 
them, though natives of the same country* 

Some of the most powerful of the H%h- 
land Chiefs set themselves up as independ<^ 
ent sovereigns. Such were the famous Lords 
of the Isles, called MacDonald, to whom the 
islands called the Hebrides, lying on the 
north-west of Scotland, might be said to be- 
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long in property. . These petty sovereigns 
made alliances with the Englisli in thmr 
otm name. They took the part of Robert 
the Brucd in the wars, and joined him with 
their forces. We shall find, that after his 
time, they gave great disturbance to Scot* 
land. The Lords of Lorn, MacDougals by 
name, were also extremely powerful; and 
you have seen that they were able to give 
battle to Bruce, and to defeat him, and 
place him in the greatest jec^ardy. He re- 
venged himself afterwards by driving John 
of Lorn out of the country, and by giving 
great part, of Ms po.«»«on6 to his own 
nephew Sir Colin Campbell, who became 
the first of the great family of Argyle, which 
afterwards enjoyed such power in the High- 
lands. 

Upon, the whole, you can easily under- 
stand^ that these Highland cl^ns, living 
among such high and iiiaecesmle moun- 
tains, and paying obedienceH^o m one save 
their own chiefs, should have been very in- 
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strumental in disturbing the tranquillity of 
tbe kingdom of Scotland. They had many 
virtues, being a kind, brave, and hospitable 
people, and remarkable for their fidelity to 
their chiefs. But they were restless, re- 
vengeful, fond of plunder, and delighting 
rather in war than in peace, in disorder 
than in repose. -^^.^^^.^ 
^ The Border countries were in a state lit: 
tie more favourable to a quiet or peaceful 
government. In. some respects the inhabi- 
tants of the counties of Scotland lying op- 
posite to England, greatly resembled the 
Highlanders, and particularly in their beingi 
like them, divided into clans, and having 
chiefs, whom they obeyed in preference to 
the King, or the officers whom he placed 
among them. How clanship came to pre- 
vail in the Highlands and Borders, and not 
in the provinces which separated them from 
each other, it is not easy to conjecture, but 
the fact was so. The Borders^a^e not, in- 
deed, so mountainous and injiqpessible a 
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country as the Highlands, bat they also are 
full of hills, especially on the more western 
part of the frontier, and were in early times 
covered with forests, and divided by small 
rivers and morasses into dales and valleys, 
where the different clans lived, making war 
sometimes on the English, sometimes on 
each other, and sometimes on the more ci- 
vilized country which lay behind them. 

But though the Borderers resembled the 
Highlanders in their mode of government 
and habits of plundering, and as it may 
be truly added, in their disobedience to the 
general government of Scotland, yet they 
differed in many particulars. The High- 
landers fought always on foot, the Border- 
ers Were cdl horsemen^ The Borderers 
spoke the same language with the Lowland* 
ers, wore tibe same sort of dress, and car- 
ried the same arms. Being accustomed to 
fight against the English, they were also 
much better disciplined. But in point of 
obedience to tlie Soottirii government, they 
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were not much different from the clauB of 
the north. n 

Military officers, called Warpens, were 
appointed along the Boilers, to keep these 
unraly people in order, but as these War- 
dens were generally themselves chiefs of 
clans, they did not do much to mend the 
evil. Robert the Bruce committed great part 
of the charge of the Borders to the Grood 
Lord James of Douglas, who discharged his 
trust with great; fidelity. But the power 
which the family of Douglas thus acquired, 
proved afterwards, in the hands of his suc- 
cessors, very dangerous to the Crown of 
Scotland. 

Thus you see how much the poor coun- 
try of Scotland was torn to pieces by the 
quarrels of the nobles, the weakness of the 
laws, the disorders of the Highlands, and the 
restless incursions of the Borderers. If Ro- 
bert the Bruce had lived, and. preserved his 
health, he would have done much to bring 
the country to a more orderly state. Bat 
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Providence had decreed, that in the time of 
his son and successor, Scotland was to fall 
back into a state almost as miserable as that 
from which that great Prince rescued it. 
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